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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The twentieth century has perhaps witnessed more new 
"developments in education than has any other like period in 
"the history of civilization. The reasons for these new edu- 
| cational developments are, fundamentally, the rapidly 
| changing civilization characteristic of this period and the 


corresponding development of a new philosophy of educa- 

tion. Moreover, the new philosophy basic to education is 
supported by an experimental approach to educational 
theory and practice. Educational sociology represents one 
aspect of this experimental approach. 

As an educational sociologist, it is proper to emphasize 
_ the important place that sociology is coming to take in de- 
‘termining scientific educational procedure and_ practice. 

It is from the point of view of the educational sociologist 

that we wish to approach the discussion of a new movement 

which has had rapid development and which has come to 
| Occupy an indispensable place in a modern educational pro- 
| gram; namely, the parents’ organization, whether these be 
parent-teachers associations, mothers’ clubs, associations of 
parents, or whatnot. These organizations have developed 
out of a very definitely felt need—the need of a better un- 
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derstanding of the school’s point of view in the education of 
the child. They have not always wisely devoted themselves 
to the solution of the problems that gave them being. As 
a matter of fact, we note two divergent trends in the de. 
velopment of parents’ organizations both of which are 
vicious and cannot be justified on sociological ground; 
namely, the development of an association that feels called 
upon to determine the educational policies and program of 
the school itself on the one hand and the association that 
uses the school building as a place of meeting to engage in 
philanthropies, charities, and political and social enterprises 
that have nothing to do with the school on the other. This 
discussion has nothing to do with the use of the school as a 
social center, but with organizations of the parents in 
response to the indicated need. 


The first type of organization makes itself more than 
useless by interfering with the constructive work of the 
school and the second loses its worth by doing a perfectly 
legitimate piece of social activity but one that makes no 
contribution to the welfare of the school or the education 
of the children in the community. There are certain prin- 
ciples that must be kept in mind and made to guide the work 
of parents’ organizations if they are to be effective. These 
might be summarized as follows: 


1. The schools exist for the parents and their children. 
Therefore the parent must understand the school, its 
theory and practice, in order that the work of education 
may be fully effective in the community. 


2. Education is a common task and goes on outside as 
well as inside of the schoolroom. The effect of the work 
in the classroom must be measured by the behavior of chil- 
dren outside of school. Parents cannot judge or partici 
pate in this educational process without intimate knowledge 
of both theory and practice. 
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3. The development of ethical, civic, health, and other 
habits and practices in the schools depends upon the ade- 
quacy of parental understanding and support, since the 
actual development of practice in these respects must rest 
with the parents themselves. These are samples of prin- 
ciples which must underlie the work of parent organizations 
and suffice to indicate several serious tasks to which they 
must devote themselves. In the first place, they have a 
serious job in simply understanding what the school is 
trying to do and, secondly, of making a direct contribution 
to the efforts of the school in its endeavors. I might select 
many examples that would illustrate the operation of these 
principles. 


Let us take the problem of health and limit our discus- 
sion to the problem of children’s diet or nutrition. What 
is an adequate diet for children, and to what extent must 
individual characteristics of a particular child be taken into 
account in supplying an adequate diet for his growth and 
development? The school is supposed to know and to 
impart this knowledge to children, but about all that the 
school alone can do is to impart this knowledge and give a 
test to find out whether the knowledge has been mastered. 
The children may be letter perfect in the mastery of this 
knowledge and still pursue unwise dietary practices, unless 
parents carry their end of the burden of educational effort. 
What the child eats will be determined by what the mother 
prepares for him to eat and may not relate at all to his 
needs or what he has learned about his needs in the school- 
room. The same thing may be said about every particular 
health practice with which the school is concerned in the 
education of children. Therefore the task of education in 
health can only be achieved as a joint task. The same may 
be said of any worthy end of education. Therefore so long 
as parent organizations devote themselves exclusively to 
charitable or other endeavors they fail in successful per- 
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formance. Modern educators who have a sociological point 
of view will welcome parents’ organizations of the kind that 
seek to understand the problems of modern education and 
to codperate in the joint task of education. Moreover, 
schools will correspondingly benefit from such a joint enter. 
prise. 

















CHILDREN CRYING FOR THE MOON 
AGNES M. CoNKLIN 


The business administrator may be said to be a con- 
noisseur in the study of changes. He watches changes in 
price, demand, market, popular interest, and so on, and his 
business life is a series of adaptive behaviors to the changes 
he finds. In the educational world, change is but slowly 
regarded, and much less studied, although it is absurd to 
think that schools, which are in a sense, businesses, might 
not profit from periodic inquiry into the flux of life about 
them. A school is always in a setting that is not static and 
school populations must inevitably change in size and qual- 
ity as time goes on. Does the school know these changes 
and alter its curriculum accordingly? The problem has 
not been studied in any wholesale manner so that we can 
make a glib and sweeping reply to this question, but a 
glimpse into the facts concerning a typical entering class 
in a large public high school may be somewhat revealing. 

The class chosen for consideration entered the high 
school one year ago. Two years prior to its entrance, the 
opening of a new high school in the neighborhood changed 
the size of the entering group and may have introduced 
selective factors into the choice of school. By the time 
this group entered, however, there had been normal read- 
justment of the numbers for two preceding terms. Com- 
parison of the distribution of I. Q.’s for this group of 801 
with the average of the distributions for five preceding 
classes indicates close similarity. (See table on page 264). 

The procedure in dealing with the class was entirely 
according to custom—registration and testing by means of 
the Terman group test of mental ability, and organiza- 
tion into class sections on the basis of (1) elementary 
school record, (2) electives desired, and (3) the I. Q. 
attained on the group test. The data for the study were 
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Average of 
t..0.'S five classes The 801 
70-79 6.2 1 
80-89 51.8 51 
90-99 129.4 138 
100-109 177.6 212 
110-119 164.75 193 
120-129 94.4 115 
130-139 45.0 64 
140-149 10.0 14 
150-159 2.6 8 
Mean 109. 16 110.75 
Range 70.159 75-154 


compiled from the face record cards in the school files and 
from three questionnaires, one answered on the day of 
registration, and two in the first term of residence in the 
high school. Three full classes composed of students hay- 
ing I. Q.’s below 95 are represented in the class organiza- 
tion, but are so numbered and placed in the group as to 
conceal their quality. In addition, low I. Q.’s are sorted 
by chance into some of the other classes; these are late 
registrants tucked into any sections where the numbers 
would permit. They have received the same consideration 
as the others because their programs have been made sep- 
arately. The table on page 265 gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the class, together with the record of its scholarship in the 
first term of high-school work. 

Some of these facts need interpretation. Sections here 
are presented in the order of mean I. Q. rating, a distor- 
tion of the order usually used to conceal the intellectual 
quality of the sections. The students in the first term 
always carry four majors, English and civics, and two elec- 
tives. The most popular and the most difficult electives 
are Latin and mathematics; others include Spanish, French, 
biology, and physics. All subjects except civics are given 
in “ straight” or ‘‘ slow’ progress, the latter referring to 
the practise of covering two terms of work in three terms. 
The listing under “ Section”’ describes the course given to 
classes in accordance with their abilities. It will be seen 
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F’s F’s in 7 
Mn Range Mn Range Mn in Electives 
Reg. | Age of Age Section IQ of IQ Mark | Aver. ieee a r 
6 § | 132- 
36 12 11-13 LMStr 139.86} 153— 77.46 2 4 3 
11 10 2 123- 
35 12 11-14 LMStr 130.91] 147 75.16 4 3 
10 9 1C 128- ij 
35 12 11-13 LMStr 130.00] 132 75.61 2 10 ‘i 
3 2 9 122- 
32 13 11-13 LMStr 124.50} 128 65.61 3 8 10 \ 
4 16 2 116- 
33 13 11-14 SpMStr 123.18] 153 69.57 7 11 17 
4 22 118- 
35 %, 12-14 LMStr 119.94] 122 70.7€ 6 8 10 
110- 
35 * aa LMStr 116.31} 123 64.2S 5 6 15 
111- 
35 a —, FrMStr 113.86] 117 68.2¢ 2 8 7 
77- 
36 _* 12-17 BFrStr 113.17] 127 67.37 5 13 
84— 
36 13 12-15 LBStr 112.38] 121 65.71 5 12 0 
9 00 105- 
32 13 12-15 SpMStr 110.63] 115 64.33 8 7 16 
8 9 105— 
35 a? 12-15 LMStr 108.31] 115 71.21 3 9 12 
91- 
30 aa a BMStr 107.60] 130 59.78 6 13 9 
95- 
36 13 12-15 SpBStr 105.64) 152 64.67 2 10 1 
8 6 8 101- 
35 13 12-14 FrMStr 105.57] 110 66.93 8 14 13 
0 T. 3 95- 
35 14 12-15 FrBStr 101.40] 108 68.17} 11 21 
4 6 4 95- 
32 14 12-16 SpMS1 101.24] 116 58.48) 16 20 16 
0 3 1) 92- 
36 *.. —. LMS1 100.57 FP 63.12} 11 13 17 
2 
34 *. 12-15 LBS1 100.06 Pe 62.08 2 13 3 
7a 
29 14 13-16 FrMS1l 99.07] 110 60.15 8 11 a 
4 § 5 92- 
34 “. shag FrMS1 93.65} 95 60.28 6 6 4 
88- 
35 14 13-15 LPSi 90.14] 106 55.46 8 9 5 
2 1 4 75— 
35 15 14-17 LPS1 83.77] 87 64.13 7 5 7 
9 40 76- 
15 13 12-15 Mixed 107.26} 127 68.05 5 4 2 
9 75- 
801 13 BOON Mo beaiead we 109.96] 153 66.11} 142 238 198 
Failure 17.73% 29.71% 24.72% 




















from the table that, on the whole, I. Q. correlates with 
achievement, but not very positively. The passing mark 
is 65 per cent. The marks for each student at the close 
of the term were weighted by the number of times per 
week the student took the subject and averaged; mean 
mark for each section is the mean of these averages for 
each class group. 
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Considering the substantial number of better than aver. 
age I. Q.’s in the class and the fact that the first term in 
high school is usually thought to be the easiest, the average 
achievement is disappointingly low. The causes of this 
disparity between ability and performance are no doubt 
complex. Among bright students, for instance, we ten- 
tatively attribute the poor performance to their sudden 
competition with their peers, a competition not previously 
furnished in the elementary school. Among students of 
below-average I. Q., it appears that, even though the school 
dilutes the course to suit their needs, there is a great deal 
of failure. Eleven of the twenty-four sections, or 45.83 
per cent, have final averages below passing. About 18 
per cent of the individuals in the class fail in final average; 
30 per cent fail the major language; 25 per cent fail the 
other elective, science, or mathematics. One speculates on 
what the percentage of failure might be if no courses had 
been reduced in difficulty. Perhaps the first-term work in 
high school is more difficult than we have allowed for, per- 
haps the marking is too stringent, perhaps the course has 
not even now been sufficiently modified to ensure a greater 
proportion of success, perhaps the times have changed and 
we need a wholly new curriculum. The most discouraging 
fact is that, even where ability is supposedly present, the 
performance is not noticeably better in anything like the 
gradations manifested by the I. Q.’s. 

It may be that we are placing too much emphasis upon 
I. Q., measured, as this one has been, by one group test. 
The experience in this school has been that the Terman 
group test has high correlation with the individual Stan- 
ford Binet. It should also be mentioned that the school 
is prepared to correct the error of too great faith in one 
group test by a follow-up program that attempts to rate 
the student correctly. If, for instance, a student’s per- 
formance is better than his I. Q. would seem to warrant, 
he is in all fairness retested, but his future program de- 
pends on his demonstrated performance far more than it 
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does upon mental measurement. The indications are that 
these students are not test-wise when they reach the high 
school. Nearly 9 per cent have never been tested before 
and those who have been tested have had the experience 
of an average of 1.73 times. We know from the few 
who are able to recall the names of tests previously taken 
that this average of 1.73 includes city-wide performance 
tests, not of a standardized character. Less than 5 per 
cent claim to have had the Terman before, but even this 
percentage has to be discounted because of the obvious 
confusion in the minds of students who mistake similar 
tests for identical ones. The possibility that the I. Q.’s 
are influenced by previous testing is of no moment in this 
case. It is frequently supposed that the factor of foreign 
language spoken in the home operates to lower I. Q.’s, 
but data to be presented later in this writing do not seem 
to support this notion. So far as we know, these I. Q.’s 
are as reliable as I. Q.’s anywhere and yet this little sample 
of what the I. Q.’s are and how they perform under the 
given circumstances confronts us with many tantalizing 
questions. | 

Before we raise the questions, however, we should in- 
troduce into the evidence some other facts about this 
entering class. Why, for instance, has this particular high 
school been chosen? The students reply: 


Per cent 
Location, nearness, or convenience..................0 ee ee eees 39.78 
Recommendation of friends and relatives...................... 29. 34 
Preference, just liking it better than other schools.............. 18.48 
Scholarship, having to do with the kind of course given and the 
standard maintained by the school... .......0ssceseseees 15.97 
Personnel, liking for the principal, the teachers, or the students. . 1.95 
SNR SS iv etiewon'ns otawdes oe aee bee ewe cntules 1.21 
Miscellaneous: 


‘Some actress graduated from it”’ 

“My aunt is a teacher here”’ 

“Because I wanted to get away from most of the girls in my 
class so my friend and I decided to come here”’........ 
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It might reasonably be supposed that high schools would 
be chosen because they give particular courses leading to 
definite goals, and give them well. Apparently 16 per 
cent of the class chooses the school on that basis specifically 
enough to name it. No doubt ideas of scholarship are 
contained in the other classifications of ‘‘ Preference” and 
‘* Recommendation” but the scholastic idea is not para- 
mount as a determining factor im the choice of school. 
This tendency to minimize studious reasons for high-school 
attendance appears to color other aspects of the data and 
will be referred to again. 





It is well known that high-school students tend to make 
life plans out of all proportion to their abilities to achieve 
them. Just how impossible of realization the plans really 
are may be demonstrated by our consideration of the fol- 
lowing tables: 


Planning to stay in high school: 





Per cent 
ee ee eee eee ee 41 
Ds atte wisi te le daw cae bare 1.80 
PS Sud on Axel bloomers dares Seine 1.94 
RENE ee ty 95 a er evariohose wahoo le wer Sse Ge Oe 28 
II 18s Ah aise e."s iaSih, aonb placa Wie ol oe 28 
ET CE ee ere 83 
RUINS Sno oa aie vac ts ee sews est ecw 41 
aR ee ae 94.05 

100.00 


We do not have current comparative data on high- 
school mortality to give force to our statement that most 
of these students will be disappointed. In 1922, Counts’ 
demonstrated that high-school attendance and graduation 
was a story of the survival of the fittest and resulted in 
education of the few. Since then, the high-school popula- 
tion has multiplied eleven times; we know without seefng 


1George S. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education, (Chicaco: 
University of Chicago Press, 1922). 
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the facts that mere attendance at high school has not so 
multiplied the possibilities of graduation as to give 95 per 
cent any real hope of competing successfully to the end 
of the course. . 


STUDENT AMBITIONS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Note: 723 of 801, or 90.26 per cent response to the 
questionnaire.) 


INN oo cig os ed es aa a a ta ate 4 
RTM 20.2. sinc be iopleicleie's mreteeaum heroes mega es 14 
tia ndutenkhone based aakeee ek ees 505 
eo er eer eer eee 66 


1 
3 
Savage-Physical Education................-. 6 
PRUE ROE. on hacsk Cae stx ee ea hen ie Ca ewe eas 8 
EE AMEND Soil ig wi at Poi a ain oe ow en 4 
Femderwarten Training: . «. 6.6. ec cease cess 1 
DRUMS COMBOTURIOES:. «6.5 os sess chee Sr lee wis a 
PERG NEMEa oro Sai 5 gS eral esse cota Gala aie 1 
EU IRN oho Sra oa Sioa ue ataeen's 2 
BOCCMON SONOO. co. od Sev ccis vee Sie cacewdiawes 1 
oo obs oka ee deawin eee 1 
‘Take a'course in domestic”.............066. 1 
BIN UIE oc cen hos tre Gok lat 11 

2 

1 

7 

9 





723 
co TTT Te eee 63.3% 
Careers requiring high-school graduation... .. 72.78% 


A noted educator has recently said that about 130 I. Q. is necessary at 
present to complete the bachelor of arts requirements in a college of good 
standard. If that is true, only 86 or 10.74 per cent of the group could reach 
this level. If we drop back to I. Q. 120, on the assumption that at least 
high-school graduation and entrance to a second-rate college might be possible, 
201 or 25.09 per cent could meet the standard. 

In studying these nominations of ambitions for life, one is impressed with 
the fact that the ambitions of girls are very similar to those of boys. One of 
the girls, I. Q. 118, wishes to become a marine architect. 

One of the Italian students, I. Q. 83, wishes to become a doctor. His reply 
to the question of why he came to this school is: ‘Polite school teaching is 
good many athletes.” 
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The above data are derived from answers to a ques. 
tionnaire that happened at the time of its distribution to 
reach 143 students who had failed in at least two majors 
in the first term and who were, at the time of this inves. 
tigation, in the status of left-backs. Their ambitions are 
about as soaring as those of new entrants. 



























Per cent 

College 80 of the total 143 or 55.94% 56 
Law School, 1 next 
Training School, 16 equiv- 
Savage-Physical Education 3 > alent 15 
Art School, 1 to col- 
Naval Air Reserve, 1 lege 
Ee en ee 6 
Employment 

Work, 22 or 15.38% 

Join navy, 1 or .70% 18.17%... cc cccccecccccececs 18 


Stage, 2 or 1.39% 
Learn lamp shades, 1 or .70% 


Undecided, 6 or 4.13%......... spayinandaaansieawduaemeiieds 4 


The most striking instance of ‘‘ vaulting ambition that 
o’erleaps itself” is the choice of future occupations made 
by the members of this entering class. For purposes of 
comparison, these occupations were spread on the Barr 
scale, together with the ambitions of parents for these 
children, and the occupations of their own fathers. The 
questionnaire response on these items was at least 90 per 
cent in each case, and it is unlikely that more replies would 
change the significance of the results. Terman used this 
scale in his study of gifted children? and found the mean 
rating of occupations for fathers of the gifted to be 12.77 
per cent. In the State of California, the mean for the 
male generality was 7.92 per cent; while we have no com- 
parable study of the census available for New York State, 
it is unlikely that the mean for the general male popula- 
tion here would vary markedly from that for California. 





2L. M. Terman, “*Genetic Studies of Genius,’’ vol, I, p. 66. 
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The school study shows: 

Mean of students’ ambitions for themselves, 14.19 per cent, only a little 
below the level for the high-school teacher. 

Mean of parents’ ambitions for their children, 14.05 per cent, almost as high 
as the level set by the children themselves. 

(182 parents’ ambitions not expressed, because in most cases the ambitions 
of the children themselves are satisfactory.) 

Mean of fathers’ occupations, 10.26 per cent. 


Mean of occupations selected by the left-backs, 13.71 per cent, corres- 
ponding to surveyor and above the mean for a grade-school teacher or a 


dentist. 

We may next inquire into the backgrounds that produced 
these students. The nationality backgrounds are as 
follows: 











Per cent of the 

Nationality Number Whole 
a Cilviniakmiweeaeinenteua 301 37.58 
ES iia, wa tae) Ove. 0 wh ORR kes 235 29.34 
ET Sh he a Sie tron cht aula 74 9.24 
EE i 55a ise Sh aun. ins graces anePanar anata 53 6.62 
DN sherpa 9S ai od Wiel ROTM eM wR 40 4.99 
Re eT er ee eee 18 2:25 
Mae ls o8 & o natic. d Whale os SE ee 15 1.87 
co Sls wearin od arked a einem we 13 1.62 
IRN 8350/55 ssol sc diate wre aeielreraellave 8 1.00 
ee eer oe ere eer kere 8 1.00 
REN, 52 0h ok hey ha ee teenie Oks 5 0.62 
UMN he aN anar ard witiinitawiaisiite 5 0.62 
ee ee era er ar ee 5 0.62 
echoes ite od cee cet he eR 4 0.50 
RS ee UN ee Mires na er pects + 0.50 
le tei ors cia tan il 2 0.25 
ee Ws cia ati ea aha tave elles 2 0.25 
RE ns ce oi in eal ae 2 0.25 
oS a ee met erate rt Zz 0.25 
Reeemomiowanlsian... .....cccccescences 1 0.12 
Nite eed Sar 1 0.12 
Eee es ae erent, Sree’ 1 0.12 
Ne seat om hects a ae 1 0.12 
I ea ark c Car twk cab eee wees 1 0.12 
801 99.97 
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The mean I. Q.’s and mean attainment for each of these 
nationality groups were computed but are not included 
here because the numbers are too few in any of the groups 
to give the data value. Besides, it has long ago been 
proved that no intellectual differences exist among different 
nationalities, however these differences seem to be present 
when selected groups are studied. 

The nativity of parents and children has some signif. 
cance for us. 


Per cent 












Gti PENONUS DOIN ROTORE 66 ici a ces ec eas oie eas 334 41.7 
One parent born here and one abroad.............. 116 14.48 
eT TET TTT Eee ere Tere 205 25.59 
Birthplace of both parents unknown............... 128 18.23 
Birthplace of one parent unknown................. 18 ’ 


_—_—__—_ 


100.00 


I by ins dae eo as Médsaxveuweee one 660 82.39 
Se TING 6 ines ob W edie sacdsecccecves 19 2.37 
Birthplace of children unknown................+4. 122 15.24 









100.00 
It is clear that a large proportion of the school popu- 
lation, 55 per cent at least, is comprised of first-generation 
immigrant stock. 
Further information reveals that foreign languages are 
spoken in a high percentage of the homes. 

















Per cent 

Homes in which English only is spoken.............. 319 39.82 
Homes in which English and one other language are i 

cece een eads + eka ow eds de wae wew ee 447 55.93 

Homes in which no English is spoken............... 35 4.37 

100.12 

English is in competition with a foreign language in 60.30 percent of the 


homes. 

Notwithstanding the fact that English is not the only 
language spoken in the majority of the homes, all ranges 
of I. Q. seem to be represented in the foreign language 
groups. This would indicate that the language handicap, 
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thought to exist in instances where the intelligence tests 
are taken in English, is less potent than is usually supposed. 











English English and No English 
1.Q.'s only one other spoken 

75-79 0 4 0 
80-84 4 11 2 
85-89 9 25 0 
90-94 16 27 1 
95-99 32 56 5 
100-104 46 57 7 
105-109 40 55 6 
110-114 42 57 4 
115-119 44 45 2 
120-124 25 36 1 
125-129 22 32 2 
130-134 22 23 2 
135-139 5 8 2 
140-144 5 6 0 
145-149 2 1 0 
150-154 3 4 1 
Missing I. Q.’s 2 0 0 

319 447 35 
Means 111.48 109.78 110.36 
7D. 13.77 14.8 5.04 


Nevertheless, we are not warranted in believing that 
this foreign language factor has no effect upon school 
adjustment. When each student was asked to nominate 
his weakest subject in elementary school, the results gave 
prominence to language difficulties. Subjects found most 


difficult : 
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Rika interest dikes f¥edes 6 Social Science......... 23,74 
I cartes. 6h tah dens kin hee 1 (D0) ae ae ae 2.65 
MNEs sleeker. asad etek 11 PONMANEHIP. . 60065655 2.78 
ee re 14 DOM 5h phiiats ates eID AIS ote 716 
tS cccra iigncita 9 a 9 EE eee .13 
Response to questionnaire: Pre hae xhvevanne 1.89 
98.88% yas accor aleues 1.39 
Summary: en INO BU 1066 vias 6 seco bis 1.77 
i cieccsdvadsens 36.36 i 
ee 28.54 100.01 


The data, taken collectively, are indicative of some of 
the changes that have taken place in this school and in the 
community in the last thirty years. For 109 years, the 
school was a private academy attended by a few children 
from wealthy, English-speaking families. The course of 
study was frankly college preparatory. In the memory of 
teachers still on the faculty, the school was out in the 
country reached by means of horse cars from Borough 
Hall; the buildings now face on two main thoroughfares 
in the heart of a business section. The spot map shows 
that this particular high school is largely a neighborhood 
school, and there is evidence that parents have deliberately 
settled in the neighborhood to have easy access to its loca- 
tion. In 1896, when the private school was donated to 
the City, there were eleven teachers on the staff, and about 
250 students, all of them known to the principal by name. 
Four years ago, the faculty numbered 260 and the school 
population fluctuated in the neighborhood of 6,500— 
fifteen times as many teachers and twenty-six times as 
many students in a quarter of a century! The neighbor- 
hood population has changed from prosperous English and 
Dutch families, all English speaking, to a composite of 
twenty-four nationalities, with American, English-speaking 
families contributing much less than half of the school 
enrollment. Foreign language is now spoken in 60 per 
cent of the homes. Among the fathers of our students, 
salesmen and storekeepers far outnumber those of the pro- 
fessional classes, and the beautiful old private residences, 
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some still extant on side streets, have been replaced by 
shops of all kinds with apartments above for dwelling 
purposes. The high school, no longer selected by the few 
that are going on to college, receives all comers; that means 
under the operation of the present compulsory education 
law all elementary- and parochial-school graduates under 
the age of 17 who desire to attend the school. The range 
in I. Q., 70-157, is significant. 

The high school has had to take measures to meet these 
conditions of changed intellectual caliber in the student 
body. For the first four terms or two years of the course 
all subjects except civics are given in “‘slow” form. The 
English department offers special courses without credit 
in composition and grammar, to aid in eliminating specific 
weaknesses in the subject. Still, notwithstanding the 60 
per cent of foreign-language background, we are teaching 
Burke and Shakespeare and English pastoral poetry as if 
little alteration had occurred in the student personnel. 
There has been provided a special elective in physics given 
in the first term in “slow” form, leading on into science 
electives that make graduation possible but retarded from 
two to three terms. An elective in stenography and type- 
writing, available in the last two years of the course, allows 
students ultimately to secure a high-school diploma without 
taking language or mathematics. If students remain in 
high school longer than two years they must adapt to the 
courses given at regular rates of progress. By and large, 
however, the school is still offering the college-preparatory 
course. Students who are unable to struggle through at 
least part of the old accepted college preparation just drop 
out and the school system has not yet provided for their 
needs in specialized high schools offering different curricula. 
The inability of the reduced difficulty of the courses to 
ensure high-school success to a greater number of students 
would seem to show continued failure of the present course 
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to meet needs. Indeed, the curriculum may be said to haye 
bent a little, but not too far, for fear of losing its dignity, 

In all this mutation, the situation that has altered leag 
is the future plans of students attending high school. This 
presents as pressing a problem as the modification of high. 
school curricula. The high-flying ambitions rest upon false 
assumptions made by the community and instilled into 
young persons. One such fallacy, for instance, is that mere 
attendance at high school ensures high-school graduation 
and college entrance. Another is that individual differences 
in mental equipment have no bearing upon the acquisition 
of a high-school or college graduation. Still another is 
that occupational status has no reference to the intellectual 
capacity requisite to perform in the life work selected, 
Still another is that an overwhelming proportion of the 
population can enter the professions if only they desire to 
do so. All of these are ways of saying that the public 
has, and clings to, an enormous blind spot for differences 
in intellect. 

The refusal to face the facts results in tragic waste, 
economic and social. Students who cannot attain the lofty 
ambitions they have set for themselves have but two path- 
ways to follow. They may try to arrive, discover they 
cannot, and withdraw. If they do so, their education is a 
sawed-off thing, not nearly so constructive as we might 
have made it working on real instead of fancied premises. 
On the other hand they may persist in their efforts and 
still fail; some of these high-school records resemble noth- 
ing so much as the siege of Verdun. No one ever knows, 
of course, what an I. Q. may do; some may defy all pre- 
diction. It is also conceded that a man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp but—the grasp should not be forever out 
of sight. Nothing in mental hygiene encourages us to 
believe that continuous failure, never rewarded, is a whole- 
some thing, and we can only guess at the emotional mal- 
adaptation in the wake of these defeats. It stands to 
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reason that the majority of these students have to do con- 
siderable remaking of their life plans, and no agency in 
the family or in the community aids in that readaptation. 
So far as we know, it is a trial-and-error adjustment, a 
gradually insidious discovery that they cannot have the 
moon. The question is: Should we let them reach for this 
elusive moon without pointing out the folly of their at- 
tempts ? 

To try to give intelligent direction to the life careers of 
these young people would be to undermine American po- 
litical philosophy. The politician, cuddling the public 
school in his arms, will always resist the disturbing psy- 
chology of individual differences because it spoils illusions. 
Acceptance of the facts would mean bursting of the cher- 
ished bubble about newsboys that become presidents. It 
would mean postulating certain uncomfortable questions 
about democracy. It would mean limiting the daydream- 
ing of the masses. Yet it would seem that adults who have 
young people in their charge have some responsibility for 
preventing them from smashing themselves like flies against 


a windshield. 











THE SOCIOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE OF JEWISH SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK 


AARON D. FLESHLER 


In New York City there are many thousands of Jewish 
children who spend from one to two hours each afternoon 
in schools maintained voluntarily by groups of Jewish 
parents where Jewish history, the Jewish language, Jew. 
ish literature, the rudiments of religion, and kindred sub. 
jects are taught. A careful analysis of the curricula of 
these schools would show that they are not of the ordinary 
type of religious schools maintained by the various de. 
nominations, but that they are rather of a national-cultural 
type. Some of these institutions are ultraconservative; 
while others are extremely progressive, with various gra 
dations in between; each school representing the social and 
cultural background of the respective group and expressive 
of the views of the particular group on such fundamental 
subjects as the destiny of the Jews, Jewish culture, Zion- 
ism, and other problems that are agitating the thinking 
Jew. But, however varied the outlook and programs of 
these schools, all of them have the three fundamental aims 
in view: (1) the struggle against the forces of assimila- 
tion that threaten the Jewish nationality with extinction; 
(2) the adjustment of the relation between the immigrant 
parent and the American child; and (3) the perpetuation 
of those elements of Jewish culture which the Jews alone 
are at present able and willing to perpetuate. 

In so far as the Jewish schools fulfill these three funda- 
mental aims, they are purely an affair of the Jews and 
would seem to contain no element of general interest. But 
inasmuch as they are a typical example of the efforts of 
the minority groups of this country to fight against the 
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so-called melting pot and to maintain their cultural iden- 
tity, they are of a deep sociological significance in American 
life. The children are the future citizens of our country 
and any training they receive at present will affect their 
fyture citizenship. Sociologists should, therefore, be pro- 
foundly interested in the question whether the influence 
of such institutions is beneficial or hurtful to American 
democracy. 

As educational institutions, the Jewish schools must 
challenge the attention of every serious educator who rea- 
lizes that the educative effect of the influence the child 
comes under outside of the public school cannot be ne- 
glected. As said at the outset, some children spend as 
much as two hours each day in the Jewish schools and the 
question arises whether or not such practice is in harmony 
with a sound philosophy of education; whether it is useful 
and essential from an educational point of view, or whether 
it is, on the contrary, merely another burden added to the 
load of the child, to the violation of good educational 
doctrines. 

Jewish education has, then, two aspects of general inter- 
est: (1) its effects on American democracy, and (2) its 
relation to general education. It is, therefore, distinctly 
a problem in educational sociology. In the following paper 
an attempt will be made to discuss this twofold aspect of 
Jewish education. It will be shown that Jewish education 
isin perfect harmony with the highest ideals of democracy 
and in full accord with the educational philosophy of the 
most advanced thinkers on the subject. 

True, this function of the Jewish schools is not recog- 
nized by all Jews. In fact, those of the Jews who regard 
themselves as belonging to a religious group will most 
vehemently deny it. But, as Emerson said: ‘“‘ Men are 
wiser in their deeds than in their philosophy.” Unknow- 
ingly, perhaps, to some of those maintaining these insti- 
tutions, the Jewish schools are taking the place of religion 
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as a factor in perpetuating the continuity of the Jewish 
group. 

But are not such institutions against our American 
ideals? Are they not dangerous to our democracy? Are 
they not disloyal to the institutions of our country? To 
answer these questions a brief analysis must be made of 
the relations of the principle of nationality to democracy, 


THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITY AND 
THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 


In dealing with any question of American life, be it 
religious, political, educational, economic, or industrial, or 
any other phase of social life, our criterion by which to 
judge whether a particular method of procedure or a cer- 
tain criticism is right or wrong must be the democratic 
ideal. We must ask ourselves: Is the present method 
democratic or not? Will the application of another 
method help or retard the growth of the democratic prin- 
ciple? But, of course, in taking democracy as a criterion, 
it must be taken in its widest implication. It is not the 
nominal democracy where a handful of politicians impose 
their will on an ignorant majority by the well-known meth- 
ods of political chicanery; it is not the democracy where 
the vast majority is too ignorant to judge and compre 
hend the many complicated social, political, and industrial 
problems. I am referring to the democratic ideal as de- 
fined by the modern apostle of American democracy, John 
Dewey.’ 

In its fullest and most comprehensive meaning, democ- 
racy implies ‘a mode of associative living.” There must 
be “ numerous and varied points of shared common inter- 
ests, and there must be free interaction between social 
groups.” Free interaction does not mean uniformity; it 
means full freedom for every social group as long as it 
does not interfere with the interests and hamper the 


1John Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 100. 
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activities of any other social group. ‘This definition im- 
plies democracy in politics, in social life, in industry, in 
religion, and in any other phase of social activity. 

Of course, we have only begun to touch the field of 
industrial democracy; we are very remote from the ideal 
of social democracy; and, lacking these two, we can have 
only a semblance of political democracy. But the thought 
of cultural democracy, that is, the right of every national 
group to preserve, develop, and transmit its own cultural 
traditions as long as it does not interfere with the like 
endeavors of other groups and does not endanger the 
safety of the state as a whole, is hardly ever entertained 
even by the most ardently professed democrats. Yet, when 
we consider that “ man does not live by bread alone’; that 
the material things form only the basis upon which is reared 
the great superstructure of human values; and that a man 
may be said to live a complete life only in proportion as 
he is able and free to partake of the higher phases of life; 
we must then realize that the cultural right of each group 
is one of the most important items in the characteristics 
of a democracy. 

This principle of letting the minority groups in any coun- 
try pursue their cultural development along their own path 
is especially applicable to our own country where there is 
really as yet no dominant native culture. What passes as 
Americanism is really the Anglo-Saxon culture which the 
earlier immigrants brought over with them and which is 
being forced upon the other immigrants who happened to 
arrive in this country at a later period. And this policy 
of one section of our immigrants, may they be the oldest 
and most numerous section, attempting to make all others 
assume their own physiognomy is working to the detri- 
ment of all concerned. For the culture of a people must 
be ingrained in it through a slow historical process, and it 
cannot be made to change overnight, as a man changes 
his clothes. 
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A masterful analysis of the situation in this country is 
made by Randolph S. Bourne? in an article entitled Trans. 
national America. Mr. Bourne finds that the “ melting 
pot”? does not really melt; “that the tendency, repre. 
hensible and paradoxical as it might be, has been for the 
national cultures of immigrants, as they become more and 
more firmly established and more and more prosperous, to 
cultivate more and more assiduously the literature and 
cultural traditions of their home lands.”’ This is true not 
only of the newer immigrants but of all who came to this 
country. It is true of the early colonists, who did not 
“come to be assimilated or adopt the culture of Indians.” 
He, therefore, concludes that ‘America shall be what the 
immigrants will have a hand in making it, and not what a 
ruling class, descendant of those British stocks which were 
the first permanent immigrants, decide what America shall 
be made.” 

Mr. Bourne further points out that as a matter of jus- 
tice each nationality must be permitted to assure its con- 
tinuity, otherwise they are denied the freedom guuaranteed 
by a democracy; for “if freedom means democratic co- 
Operation in determining the ideals and purposes, and 
industrial and social institutions of a country, then the 
immigrant has not been free.” 

If it be argued that Anglo-Saxonism is, after all, superior 
to the civilization brought over by the later immigrants, 
and that, therefore, it is for the benefit of the entire coun- 
try that Anglo-Saxonism should dominate, Mr. Bourne 
points to the South, where the native civilization has re- 
mained more Anglo-Saxon than in any other locality, and 
says: ‘‘ Let the Anglo-Saxon ask himself how superior this 
native (Southern) civilization is to the great alien States, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, where Scandinavians, Poles, 
and Germans have self-consciously labored to preserve 
their traditional culture, while being outwardly and satis- 


Atlantic Monthly, July, 1916. 
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factorily American.” As a matter of fact, those foreign- 
ers who have thrown away their native cultures have 
acquired only the superficial polish of Americanism of the 
cheap newspaper. He concludes that there will be a dis- 
tinct gain to America, spiritually and intellectually, to be- 
come transnational in its cultural aspect. 


The same conclusion is reached by John Dewey’ in an 
article entitled “The Principle of Nationality.” After 
enumerating the traits of nationality, among which are 
community of language, common literature, unity and con- 
tinuity of traditions, common memories, etc., he shows by 
numerous examples that attachment to a particular terri- 
tory is not one of the traits of nationality. He then says 
that ‘‘one principle seems to be clear; namely, that if 
there is to be lasting peace there must be a recognition 
of rights and privileges, its rights to its own language, its 
own literature, its own ideals, its moral and spiritual out- 
look on the world, its religious freedom, and such political 
autonomy as may be consistent with maintenance of the 
general social order.” Consistent with his definition of 
democracy he urges that “‘cultural give and take should 
be recognized” and “the United States is so interesting 
because there is so much local diversity.” 

The efforts of the Jews in this connection is of special 
interest to those who desire to see this local diversity 
continue; who wish our country to be not a melting pot with 
dead uniformity where the spirituality of the individual 
is not enriched by the inheritance of past achievements; 
but, instead, they would have our country to be a place 
where every culture, unhampered by political limitations 
and old world prejudices, should blossom forth with 
greater splendor and contribute its share towards making 
this country a shining example of many religions and cultures 
thriving side by side for the general good of society. For 
the Jews are the best and most conspicuous example that a 





®Menorah Journal, October, 1917. 
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nationality is not necessarily a political unit, but a his. 
torico-cultural group, bound by a common history, lan. 
guage, literature, etc. The Jews have succeeded in pre. 
serving their identity amidst every nation and _ political 
group, yet when they were given equal political rights and 
allowed to participate freely on equal terms with all other 
nationalities in the political, social, economic, and indus. 
trial life of the nation, there was no element more loyal to 
the general interests of society. We see this clearly in our 
country and particularly in the City of New York, where 
the Jews have succeeded in preserving their nationality, 
and at the same time have been inferior to none in making 
New York a city the entire nation can be proud of. 


Furthermore, it is well known that those of the Jewish 
youth who have received a thorough Jewish training are 
spiritually, culturally, and I dare say, morally, far above 
the youth of the same social class who know nothing of 
Jewish learning. These youths are, therefore, a positive 
asset to the community and a distinct gain to our democ- 
racy; for,* “‘any process which enriches his personality, 
widening his interests, and deepening his emotions is help- 
ful to democracy.” 


An application of the democratic criterion shown, then, 
that the schools maintained by the Jews are not only justi- 
fiable, but are absolutely essential for the working out of 
democratic principles. The second point to be examined 
is the relation of Jewish education to general education, 
and this will be done in the following section. 


RELATION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


So far I have discussed the question of the importance 
of the Jewish schools from the point of view of democracy. 
But schools are, after all, educational institutions, and no 
problem affecting the education of an individual or a group 


4Durhkin Alexander, Jewish Education in New York, p. 384. 
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can be discussed without discussing its relation to the 
process of education as a whole. 

Now, the great contribution of modern educational 
theory is that it has placed the child in the center of the 
educational process. It is no longer an adult ideal which 
has to be grafted on the blank mind of the children, but 
the needs and nature of the child that determine the edu- 
cational process. Education is growth, and all the school 
can do is to create such an environment—the influence of 
the teacher forming part of the environment—as will be 
conducive to best growth. 

That the school may properly fill this function it must 
be a continuation of the child’s environment. It must help 
the child to understand this environment, emphasize its 
good factors, and, as much as possible, minimize the effect 
of the objectionable features. The public school does not 
serve this purpose with respect to the majority of the Jew- 
ish children. School and home environment are two distinct 
things in the life of the Jewish child, and a kind of dual 
personality results. At home a certain language is spoken; 
school does not utilize the child’s mother tongue. No 
attempt is made by the public school to explain the signifi- 
cance and importance of the holidays celebrated in the 
Jewish home, although these holidays play an important 
part in the spiritual life of the child. At home there are 
certain traditions and in general the home atmosphere is 
pervaded by the invisible factors of an inherited culture; 
school totally neglects all these factors. It would be 
comical, if it were not so tragic, to hear Jewish youngsters 
discuss among themselves the difficulties they have in ad- 
justing the stories they hear at school with certain things 
they see at home. Groping in their childish way for the 
truth, they get no help from the adults. It is then vital 
to have the Jewish schools take care of those phases of the 
mental and spiritual growth of the Jewish child which the 
public school neglects. 
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Coming now from the general environmental factors to 
specific school subjects we again see the need of a school 
to fill the educational gap left by the public school. Let 
us take the subject of history. Why are children taught 
this subject? In modern education history is no longer a 
matter of dates and facts. History, educators tell us, 
forms a part of the individual’s environment, taking the 
term environment to mean all those factors which are 
influencing and have influenced man and society. History 
is then taught for the purpose of explaining to the indi- 
vidual the WHY of present-day institutions and his own 
relation to them. If this is history then the Jewish child 
is not taught history in the public schools. History to 
become functional in the life of the modein Jew must 
explain to him ALL factors which have had an effect on 
Jewish life; it must help him understand the problems of 
the Jewish present, which are—whether one desires it or 
not—thrown upon the consciousness of every Jewish man 
and woman. Patriotic as it may be, it is nevertheless 
absurd when a Jewish youngster is explained his position 
in present-day society by starting out with the landing of 
the Pilgrims and not a word is said to him about the long 
and tragic history of his ancestors, and nothing is told him 
about the numerous wanderings of his people before they 
came to this country. 

However, the subject of history has another aspect. In 
history, the individual can learn about the struggles of the 
race as it emerged from savagery and slowly worked its 
way up to the present state; in history man learns about 
the ideals which have actuated his ancestors; and finally 
in history, the youth sees an example of great characters 
fighting for an ideal, and he may perhaps be inspired with 
the ideal to emulate them. Now, I venture to say that 
among the nations of the world there is not one whose 
history is so full of idealism as is the history of the Jews. 
In fact, the entire Jewish history is the exemplification 
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of the triumph of the ideal, the spiritual over the physical 
and material. In Jewish history we see also the greatest 
array of characters who withstood the persecution of ages 
and at times laid down their lives for the sake of an ideal. 
To mention only a few illustrations: Among the Jewish 
national heroes are found the Prophets, men who dared 
see visions and dream dreams about human existence that 
are remote from the best of us even in our present enlight- 
ened age; Jewish history gave birth to the most important 
religions of mankind; in Jewish history we see the won- 
derful spectacle of a handiul of Jews opposing, and almost 
defeating the Roman Legions—not for the glory of the 
combat, but for a principle—for the right to their own 
religion at a.time when to most men changing their re- 
ligion was less of a hardship than changing their clothes. 
Finally, the student of Jewish history sees how a small 
nationality, scattered among all the nations on earth, has 
succeeded in maintaining its identity in the face of the most 
terrible persecutions and in the face of the fires of the 
inquisition where thousands upon thousands of Jews died 
for an ideal. 

Such is the power of an ideal and if history can at all 
furnish us with inspiration and with the desire for emula- 
tions, it is Jewish history that can do it best. I sincerely 
hope that the time will come when Jewish history will be 
taught in all the schools of the world. But the Jewish 
youths are certainly fittest to draw inspiration from the 
history of their own people; for when they come to know 
that in their veins courses the blood of those fighters for 
idealism, that it was their ancestors who gave the world 
the most notable example of the victory of the spiritual 
over the physical, they will have a powerful urge to fight 
against the gross materialism of the age and for a more 
ideal world. 

What is true about history is also true about literature. 
In Jewish literature (ancient, medieval, and modern) is 
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reflected the essential idealism of Jewish history. If litera. 
ture is to become a real force and source of inspiration jp 
the life of the Jewish children, there is no reason on earth 
why the literature which is nearest to them, because it js 
their natural inheritance, because their ancestors have cre. 
ated it, should not have, at least, the same influence ip 
their lives as the literatures produced by other people. 

We see, therefore, that the education of the Jewish child 
to be complete must be continuous with his environment, it 
must include in its curriculum such subjects as are more 
in harmony with his part or his national inheritance. The 
public school does not and cannot furnish this education. 
The schools maintained by the Jews themselves most fill 
this deficiency. 


CONCLUSION 


In thus stating the aim of Jewish education, its rela- 
tion to democracy and to general education, I by no means 
claim it to be consciously purposed by all who are active 
in the field of Jewish education. In fact some would strenv- 
ously object to having the Jews classified as a nationality 
or their schools other than religious. I do claim, how- 
ever, that whether consciously or unconsciously, these 
schools are the crystallization of the desire of the Jews 
to continue as a distinct cultural group; and the tendency 
is that with their further development they will turn from 
being the result of the blind groping of the Jewish people 
with the conscious and avowed expression of their will to 
exist. This is bound to come; for sooner or later every 
intelligent Jew will recognize that religion is no longer a 
force strong enough to keep the people intact. The new 
bonds of unity will be the bonds of a common culture, and 
the schools will be the only means of perpetuating and 
developing this culture. 

Needless to say, the Jewish schools are by no means 
perfect, they do not fully answer the purpose which is 
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caimed for them in this paper. There are many objec- 
tionable features to be eliminated and many problems to 
be solved. But to enumerate these problems and suggest 
their solution is beyond the scope of this paper. Then, 
again, many suggestions could be made as to what educa- 
tors as a whole can do to help the Jews solve their problems. 
They can, for example, influence the city high schools to 
introduce Jewish history and literature among their elec- 
tives. They can influence the great body of Jewish stu- 
dents in the colleges and schools of education to enter the 
special field of Jewish education; and many other things 
can be done by sympathetic educators. But this discussion, 
too, does not properly belong here. 

In this paper an attempt was merely made to state the 
theoretical foundation for Jewish education in the light of 
a personal philosophy of education, but a philosophy which 
is supported by the views of a good many Jews and also 
non-Jews, and which is, I hope, in accord with the best 
traditions of the democratic ideal. 








BAD BOYS AND THE LIBRARY HOUR 
OuivE M. Jones 


An experiment initiated in 1907 and still in process in 
two buildings of Public School 120 and Annexes, New 
York City, a special day school for preventive work among 
truant, delinquent, and disorderly boys, has encountered 
many difficulties in its history. The actual carrying out 
of the project is now being done under the direction of two 
teachers in each of two buildings, Public School 120 on the 
Lower East Side and Public School 37, whose boys come 
from the Yorkville and East Harlem districts of Man. 
hattan and from the Bronx. The experiment involves 
the effective use of the library hour. The library hour has 
three major aims. 

First, occupation for leisure. Many boys get into bad 
company and become delinquent because their only use of 
leisure time is to play on the streets, to attend the poolrooms 


and dance halls, and finally to join with the gang. This 
experiment was undertaken with the assumption that many 
boys can be taught to love to read and through the com- 
panionship of books acquire a distaste for the harmful 
influence of the street loafer and gang leader. 


Second, the improvement of the type of reading boys 
select. Experience in these schools indicates that delinquent 
boys who read at all select the tabloids, picture newspapers, 
and stories of the lurid, often indecent sort, obtained 
surreptitiously in the back-room gathering places, behind 
small cigar shops, and in the haunts of the neighborhood 
gangs, such as car barns, gas-house yards, storage lots, and 
docks. 

Moreover, preaching and teaching against such reading 
habits are useless. Commands and confiscation have only 
a temporary result and often create a dogged determina- 
tion to persist. Control of the newspaper reading to a cer- 
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tain extent is possible but the books, with their appeal to 
base imaginings, their sight-destroying print, and their 
evil associations, escape control because they are secreted 
in the boys’ pockets. 

Furthermore, no plan had succeeded by which the litera- 
ture and reading lessons could be used to any appreciable 
degree as a means of inducing the boys to abandon their 
undesirable reading matter, even when skillfully and sympa- 
thetically presented by able teachers. The taint of study 
adhered! Delinquent boys lose caste with their gang when 
they study and when they carry despised school books 
around! Therefore some new way totally separated from 
the classroom exercises had to be employed. 


Third, the provision of supplementary information. 
The instruction in several subjects is necessarily curtailed 
in order to provide time for additional manual, industrial, 
and vocational training. The purpose, therefore, is to 
secure for the boys some of the material thus omitted by 
leading them to read it voluntarily during the library hour. 


These were the three major aims with which the experi- 
ment began. All of these aims have to a certain extent 
become subordinate to that of training in social action and 
in character which has developed out of the measures which 
became essential in order to establish the library success- 
fully. The final establishment of the library hour grew out 
of an administrative need. 


The boys do not leave the building at noon, but eat a 
cafeteria lunch in the playroom. The teachers are, how- 
ever, given a free period for lunch. This situation required 
oversight of the boys while teachers were out, and led to 
the doubling up of classes while teachers took turns in going 
out at noon. This in its turn led to the discussion of activi- 
ties of possible use by teachers in charge. Reading was the 
easiest immediate answer, and the opportunity to try out my 
plan of a library hour had arrived. 
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The first two attempts to establish the library hour were 
failures. There is no need to discuss the cause of the fail. 
ures now, for it is not important to the present story. The 
failure lies in the attitude of many teachers and of the aver. 
age public towards delinquent boys and in the false notion 
that they are mentally defective. Having fought that 
notion and that attitude for twenty years in relation to 
every step undertaken, the failures merely made me elimin- 
ate the teachers concerned, assign them to other work, and 
try other teachers. 

The third attempt was partially successful, the weak. 
nesses resulting chiefly from inadequate equipment. The 
fourth attempt is now under way and is being enthusiasti- 
cally worked out by teachers, two of whom are ingenious 
in devices. The rest of this story will relate only to the 
work in the 87th Street building, with two able teachers in 
charge. 

Every class in the school has each week at least one hour 
in “Library.” Classes of the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
years have ninety minutes or two full periods. About 
seventy-five boys go to the reading room at one time. The 
fourth-floor assembly room is used. The furniture consists 
of the old type of fixed desk. By collecting all the book- 
cases and closets which could possibly be spared from offices 
or classrooms, a fairly adequate provision has been made 
for the care of books. The work of removal and place- 
ment of all of these closets was done by the boys themselves 
under the supervision of shop teachers. With the same 
loyal boys, aided by the teachers’ cars, one or two taxicabs, 
and some kind friends, we managed to acquire about two 
hundred books for the 87th Street building and something 
less than one hundred for the Broome Street building. 
These were sorted, cleaned, repaired, graded, and put on 
the shelves for use. 

At the same time a campaign for a School Library Fund 
was started. Boys and teachers and friends of the school 
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contributed. The Library Department of the Board of 
Education allotted $50.00 and occasionally grants a few 
odd books. The supply, however, is far below our needs. 

The room is bright and cheerful. When properly equip- 
ped, it will be well suited to its purpose. But at present it 
must also be used for music assemblies and for visual educa- 
tion. In order to supply the needful atmosphere and 
counteract disturbing influences, framed posters were pro- 
vided for appropriate spaces. The frames were made in 
the carpenter shops of the school. The posters are beauti- 
fully drawn and carry legends appropriate to a library or 
designed to incite a desire to read. The boys are free to 
walk around and examine the posters. Occasionally one is 
read aloud and made the theme of a general exercise in oral 
English, in composition, or debate, although neither boys 
nor teachers treat the exercise as a formal lesson. Both 
teachers in charge fit into the picture. They dress prettily 
and tastefully, are courteous to the boys, have remarkable 
insight into boys’ character, and treat the boys like 
chosen companions, with none of the remote dignity of the 
traditional teacher. However, every boy knows it is not safe 
to break library rules, tamper with books, and they know 
that every bit of wrongdoing will be followed with appro- 
priate punishment. Furthermore, the teachers have a feel- 
ing for books, are readers themselves, are dramatic in man- 
ner and in their presentation of a book they want the boys 
to read, and finally they have a keen sense of humor. In 
a word they are well equipped for the particular kind of 
work assigned to them. 

The first rule of a’ library—Silence and Quiet—is 
strictly enforced, after the necessity for quiet is carefully 
explained. Emulation of a “real” library is incited. Public 
opinon and boy aid are enlisted to secure quiet that others 
may read. The teachers practise quiet themselves, speak 
in hushed tones, and they refuse to permit interruptions. 
The principal aids by sending no messengers to the library 
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except in an extreme emergency. Directions to boy librar. 
ians are given softly, and boys are trained to move quietly, 
Even in little routine movements the effect of quiet is 
sought. Boys enter, walking on their toes and they leave 
quietly—adolescents roughly shod, noisy boys of New York 
tenements ! 


The second rule, responsibility for the book borrowed 
from the library, is enforced with equal strictness but with 
greater difficulty. In our earlier attempts our loss of books 
was considerable, even serious. Boys stole books. When 
finished with a book they did not trouble to return it but 
left it wherever they happened to be. Once I was actually 
compelled to collect the library books and lock them away, 
and substitute arithmetic and spelling for exercises in the 
unused library hour. There is still some loss and some 
attempts at theft are made, but with little success. This is 
due to the unvarying system of checking. A boy selects a 
book with the aid of a boy librarian. One of the two teach 
ers writes his name and the date of the book and retains a 
record for her own use. No boy is permitted to remain 
even one period without a book, idle lounging is not toler- 
ated. If a book disappears, its last borrower is held ac 
countable. If a boy has no book, he must account for the 
one recorded against his name. If the book is not returned, 
payment is required either in cash at the list price or by the 
replacement of the book purchased where the boy chooses. 
A letter is sent to the parents notifying them of this prac 
tice. If payment is not made in a reasonable length of 
time, other measures are taken. When there is long delay 
or neglect, the parents are usually the ones to blame, not al- 
ways because of poverty but because of attitude. But the 
story of the consequences of loss of a library book spread 
rapidly through the school and the deterrent effects have 
been markedly shown in the improved condition of our 


books. 
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The third rule, that every boy must read while in the 
library hour serves several purposes. It helps in the 
realization of our own aims outlined at the beginning of 
this article. It breaks up the habit of idle lounging which 
the delinquent boy will indulge in whenever he dares. It 
gives the teachers a sidelight on a boy’s aptitudes and ten- 
dencies. AA boy may have any book to read which he 
chooses for himself just as he would in a public library. 
Boy librarians are in charge of each case. Under the watch- 
ful eyes of the boy attendants, a boy may take the books 
of the shelves, look them over, dip into one or two a bit, 
and otherwise behave in a perfectly normal library manner. 
Frequently he questions the boy librarian about a book. Fre- 
quently other boys have told him the name of a book to get 
if he can, and he watches for his chance to get it. It is an 
inspiration when discouraged by hindrances and obstruc- 
tions to watch the music assemblies and the boys in the 
library hour. The City calls these boys ‘“‘bad,” and they 
are genuine problem cases. 

The fourth rule is that a book once selected must be read 
and no change can be made unless the boy states to the 


teacher a really satisfactory reason for not reading the 


book taken. “I don’t like it” is not accepted. “Why?” 
is immediately demanded. There is no need to take time 
to explain the opportunity for help afforded the teacher in 
thus conversing with a boy. Frequently the boy goes back 
with a new interest in his book. Sometimes the teacher 
accedes to his request for change as being justified by the 
boy’s statements. 

The fifth rule is that a boy must prove that he has really 
read the book he selected. The carrying out of this rule is 
really the backbone of our whole scheme. It is the point 
on which the earlier attempts all broke down and precipi- 
tated failure. It is the evidence of the successful achieve- 
ment of the aims we set out to accomplish. Its successful 
enforcement entailed a long and interesting effort. 
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When the library hour was begun and the boys were ag 
a group still unwilling to read the books we had selected as 
good reading matter for them, our discipline difficulties 
were tremendous. Finally I said to the boys something to 
this effect: ‘Boys, this is a period for you to read stories 
or poems or books of information as you choose. If you 
don’t like the books provided, bring your own books and 
magazines and let me see what you do like.” Yellow jour 
nals and dime-novel literature appeared—at first only a few 
boys being bold enough, but in a few days almost all of 
them. I said nothing, but let them read whatever they 
brought, since the important thing was to make them read 
anything at all. 

Several boys brought murder stories or lurid yarns of 
Nick Carter type. Commenting on these books, we men- 
tioned mystery and adventure stories of a better sort. We 
read portions aloud, being careful to stop at the most in 
teresting passage. We lent these books to individual boys, 
picking leaders and boys likely to prove most recalcitrant. 
Later we let them tell to the group the end of the selection 
we had read. When returned, these books were placed 
conspicuously in our own book cases. Gradually we added 
other stories in a similar manner, Treasure Island, Huckle. 
berry Finn, Oliver Optic’s stories, until finally the other 
books disappeared completely, and today we have no need 
of special inducement and our boys are not only reading the 
best of boy literature but informational reading also. 

One of the most difficult things to overcome is the habit 
of turning the pages over, looking for pictures, reading the 
conversational parts of the story, and then discarding the 
book. In order to inculcate continuous reading, the follow- 
ing plan is followed: When a boy wants to change his 
book and get a new one, he steps up quietly to one of the 
teachers and says he is ready. In a low voice, so as not to 
disturb the other readers, he makes a report about the 
book finished. He must be able to answer such questions 
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as: What is the name of your present book? What is the 
author’s name? Where is the title page? Tell me the 
names of some of the people in the books? Describe one of 
these persons. What are some of the chapters called? 
What is the saddest incident? the funniest? How did the 
story end? Would you recommend the book? Why? 

Occasionally, the group is called to attention and a boy 
makes his report for the whole group to hear. It may be 
that his quietly spoken report was unusually clear and a 
good example for others to imitate. It may be that the 
book is one that the teacher wants boys to read, and this 
report provides a recommendation from one of their own 
kind. Moreover, once in every library hour the teacher 
halts the whole group for a brief rest, windows open, and 
physical drills. A volunteer is asked for, some one to come 
forward and tell the others what he has just been reading. 
The influence of this exercise cannot be overemphasized, 
especially for delinquent boys, who are almost invariably 
both unsocial and antisocial. It requires courage to come 
forward and face the crowd. The boy tells what he has 
read. This requires the assembling of material, the choice 
of words, and the expression of opinion. He meets the judg- 
ment of his peers, in the interest or lack of interest they 
manifest, in their laughing with him or at him, and in their 
agreement or disagreement with his opinion. 

Innumerable funny stories have come out of this part of 
the library hour. One day recently a boy stood before the 
group and solemnly told the story of Nathan Hale as his 
reading matter during the period just finished, the book in 
his hand being a collection of Greek myths, which had acci- 
dentally found its way into the book case and did not belong 
to the library at all. There have been many cases of boys’ 
telling stories not in the book supposedly read during the 
period. Sometimes they are testing the teacher. Sometimes 
it is a scheme to get a book changed without making the 
required report. 
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Before the end of each term, every boy is required to 
write a report of a book read during library hour. It is not 
called a composition and a real reason is assigned for the 
report. On an analysis of the book reports is based the 
selection of new books and the changes in operation and 
methods found to be desirable for the next term, as well 
as an estimate of success in the aims set forth for the 
library hour. 

One feature of the library which we have been unable to 
try out so far is the extension of the work from our own 
reading room to the public libraries. This feature is an 
important factor in developing a love of reading as provid. 
ing a worthy occupation for leisure. It has not been for. 
gotten, but circumstances and conditions we could not con: 
trol have compelled us to confine our work to our own 
building. We believe, however, that the establishment of a 
connection with the public libraries is an essential part of 
our plan of operation. 

The delinquent boy easily acquires wrong habits and 
occupations for his leisure time, and these eventually lead 
him into the gang and either criminal life or worthless 
idleness. Furthermore, an unsocial attitude is one of the 
characteristics of the delinquent boy. He is selfish, highly 
individualistic, and singularly deficient in a feeling of social 
responsibiltiy. Even his membership in a gang is not really 
founded upon group loyalty or team work, but rather upon 
fear and self-interest. Frequently these conditions are due 
to or increased by reading bad books or by the failure to 
read at all. Introducing the boys to good books and incit- 
ing a love for reading may become a means of saving them 
from the evil consequences of a wrongly occupied leisure. 
The improvement in their reading habits may be secured 
by methods which have as a by-product a development of 
higher ideals of social conduct, of consideration for others, 
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and of the obligations and opportunities which life in the 
group affords. It seems to me that the idea of training de- 
linquent boys in the library habit, according to the methods 
we are pursuing, comes pretty close to certain social objec- 
tives of education, especially vocational efficiency, ethical 
eficiency, and command of the means of social communica- 


tion. 











SECRET CONTROL 
By H. G. DunNcAN 


Sociologists have long been familiar with the concept of 
social control. Yet they continue to use the term with 
many shades of meaning and without according it very 
definite or universal limitations. The term control is de- 
rived from two Latin words: contra-rotulus (roll against.) 
Literally, this would imply that a person is controlled who 
has his course of action impeded, deflected, or forwarded 
by some agent or stimulus. Although keeping this deriva- 
tive meaning in mind, our sociologists have used social con- 
trol with a much greater latitude. We may say they use it 
with four chief meanings: 

To Bernard, control ‘is any stimulus or complex of 
stimuli which calls forth a response. Thus all stimuli are 
controls." Due to the complexity of modern life and the 
obscurity of the psychic processes of persons, social con- 
trol becomes lost in its own vastness. Bernard, however, 
has endeavored to reduce this concept to comprehensibility 
by thinking of control as institutional and noninstitutional. 


Social control to Allport is not to be “regarded as a 
purely external phenomenon, as if the controlling pressure 
were applied physically to individuals” but as the “condi- 
tioning of primitive responses and of inhibitions.”? Such 
a conditioning of responses is obtained through organized 
and unorganized controls. 

Thomas considers control not so much from the view- 
point of stimuli, or of psychological processes within the 
person, as from the end in view. It is, he says, “the object 
realized or unrealized of all purposive activity.’ 

Another phase is stressed by Lumley,* namely, control as 
method, which he treats under the physical-force method, 


1 An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 541. 
3 Social Psychology, pp. 391-2. 

Source Book for Social Origins, p. 14. 

4 Means of Social Control, p. 14. 
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and the human-symbol method. In the latter he deals with 
praise, rewards,, flattery, persecution, and the like. 


From the above and other uses of social control, it be- 
comes obvious that a large and very important group of 
social phenomena has been neglected. This division the 
author proposes to consider as secret control, and add it as 
a third part to the institutional and noninstitutional types 
of social control. This type cannot be explained wholly 
in terms of purposes, psychological processes, stimuli, or 
by methods. Secret control is an attitude originating in 
some unsuccessfully met experience or series of experiences 
usually occurring during adolescence or early childhood. 
With the reoccurrence of apparently similar situations, the 
person becomes more and more maladjusted. Each suc- 
cessive maladjustment gains in emotional momentum; a 
behavior pattern develops, which is oftentimes character- 
ized by personal eccentricities; and as a consequence social 
relationships are thereby affected. A person, if he be 
somewhat introspective or seclusive, may brood over the 
results of his unsatisfactory adjustments until he is happier 
when alone, and in some instances continue this brooding 
until his mental processes become so disorganized that a 
type of insanity results. On the other hand, it is possible 
that a secret control may operate in causing the subject to 
seek wider and deeper social relationships, and in spurring 
him on to greater accomplishments. It cannot be assumed, 
however, that all secret controls can be grouped under these 
extremes. While some appear neither to be aware of the 
influence of a secret control nor to give evidence of the 
existence of such in their overt behavior, others, in whom 
hidden controls once functioned, now seem to be coping 
with them successfully. In fact a case of hopeless de- 
formity, once depressing and psychically restrictive, may 
become a sort of compensatory force responsible for noble 
accomplishments. 
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It is only when these controls have emerged into infer. 
ority or superiority complexes that the psychiatrist becomes 
interested. While the sociologist is concerned with these 
special interests of the psychologist and psychiatrist, he is 
primarily interested in how such maladjustments affect a 
person’s ecology—the process of how the person unites 
with others in the formation, maintenance, and severance 
of group relationship.’ It is, then, only in the understand. 
ing of psychic interactions manifested in overt behavior 
that he becomes interested in these special fields. 


During the past three years, the author has been en- 
deavoring to isolate and study experience factors which 
have operated as secret controls in determining behavior. 
The data, consisting of over three hundred cases, was col- 
lected from undergraduate, graduate, and_ extension 
students. It is not the purpose of this article to suggest 
means or devices for retraining, although a number of sub- 
jects through constructive advice have succeeded in lessen- 
ing the force of their secret controls and several of the 
author’s former students are successfully using this concept 
in aiding their students in grade and high schools to make 
social adjustments, or to report minutely the results of the 
investigation; but rather to set forth a tentative hypothesis 
of secret control based upon actual data. 


It is not within the province of sociology proper specifi- 
cally to determine the exact factor responsible for the in- 
initiation of a secret control, to disentangle the elements of 
the psychological process involved, or to recommend thera- 
peutic treatment. Yet it is necessary in studying the effects 
of secret controls upon human interactions to treat what 
seems to be their general origin. Some have been able to 
analyze the sources of their secret controls, others appar- 
ently rationalize, while a few as yet have no idea as to their 
origin. A mature lady is quite unable to explain her reac- 





5For a fuller discussion of this concept, see H. G. Duncan, ‘“1he Concept of Personal 
Ecology,’’ Social Forces, March, 1928, pp. 426-429. 
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tions to a dead chick, of which she has been afraid since her 
earliest remembrance. 

Although each control is in actuality unique for that par- 
ticular person, general types may be distinguished. For 
our present purpose we may say that in general the major- 
ity of secret controls are of two types: (1) those initiated 
through psychic reactions to some actual or imagined physi- 
cal defect; and (2) those having their genus in some highly 
emotionalized experience, either actually experienced by the 
person or transferred through contact with others. 

Minor and even some serious physical deformities do 
not necessarily limit a person’s ecology beyond restricting 
his participation in strenuous physical exertions. It is the 
person’s own reaction to his handicap, the reaction of 
others towards it, and his reaction to their reaction that cir- 
cumscribe for him isolating barriers. For we as members 
of a group are so sensitive to the opinions of others that we 
strive to regulate our behavior so that it will meet the ap- 
probation of our group. 

The most common source of the first-named type of 
secret controls are physical deformities, out-of-proportion- 
ateness, inferior muscular codrdinations, and deviations 
from the accepted group standard for physique. These the 
persons begin to magnify when they realize or imagine 
their conspicuousness. 

Case 18. “Miss X’s two upper front teeth came through 
crooked, much to the distress of her family.” To this con- 
dition the family reacted with genuine family solicitude by 
cautioning her “to be careful not to open her mouth very 
wide in laughing and singing.” At nearly every meal “they 
talked about her teeth, saying that it was surely too bad 
that her looks should be thus spoiled.” Although her teeth 
are now straight, Miss X, at present a very successful teach- 
er, developed an early behavior pattern, in which very 
noticeable facial expressions predominated, and in which 
there was a tendency to shun situations where her teeth 


. 
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would be noticed. While the muscles around the mouth 
have been retrained, and her habitual mode of regarding 
herself altered, there is always self-consciousness when by 
chance any one glances at her mouth, and the extreme like. 
lihood of resuming the early contortions of the mouth when 
under undue stress or extreme fatigue. 


Case 6. Mrs. F. was the youngest of six children, and 
the only one of the girls who had large feet. “My two 
sisters,’ says she, ‘‘constantly made fun of my feet, not sus- 
pecting how it was affecting me. From a desire not to 
show my feelings, I joined in with them. But the thought 
of my feet became a horror to me. I would walk blocks 
rather than take a street car where people would notice my 
feet. It was at this time I formed the habit of always try- 
ing to sit behind a table or some place where I could hide 
my feet, or by sitting on my feet Turk-wise—habits which I 
still notice in myself. 


“Now that I am old enough to have little of vanity left, 
it amuses me to find that any compliment about my feet 
pleases me tremendously. When a shoe clerk tells me that 
my feet are so narrow and my arch so high he cannot fit 
me except in a very expensive shoe, it pleases me as no other 
compliment could ever do.” 


The passage of years and the psychic adjustments have 
partially eliminated the subject’s sensitivity to her large 
feet, yet the associated experiences have left her open, even 
eager to be stimulated by a certain class of stimuli—compl- 
ments regarding her feet. She, however, is still so sensi- 
tive that she can scarcely continue a conversation when one 
glances at her feet. 


Case 161. It is a different situation to face when the 
person is so seriously affected that the only cure is to learn 
to live with his deformity. And this is still more difficult 
when his very name has degenerated into a nickname which 
in its very appropriateness emphasizes the deformity. 
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«“* Hoppie’’ used to grow disagreeably angry when teased 
by his high-school mates about his right leg, which was de- 
formed. He avoided the company of other boys for fear 
he would be called by his nickname. He would not go 
bathing or undress in the presence of other boys. He did 
not like people to see his crippled leg, and I don’t think 
any one at school ever saw it. 

“He came to school about seven o’clock every morning 
to avoid walking with other people. 

“Once when I was sitting next to him at a ball game my 
arm accidentally rested upon his leg. His face turned red 
and he immediately moved his leg and crossed it over his 
other.” 


Case 91. “During father’s first singing lesson, practical- 
ly the first time he had ever tried to sing, the teacher 
pointed him out in class and said: ‘Look here, you’ve got 
a terrible voice. What made you think you could sing? 
Please hush as you put the whole class out of tune.’ 


“From that day he has never sung. Every time he feels 
happy he whistles instead. Now when a group of friends 
come in for the evening to sing, father stands up with the 
rest of them to sing but never attempts to sing; he merely 
reads the words of the song to enjoy it with the rest. There 
is nothing about which he is so sensitive as his singing.” 


Case 295. The author became interested in a young man 
in his class who occupied a rear seat and persistently re- 
frained from taking part in any discussion. An investiga- 
tion revealed the fact that on entering the university three 
years before, desirous of making a good record, he had 
followed the advice of an upperclassman—“‘sit in the front 
row and answer every time you get an opportunity.” This 
he did until one day one of his professors gruffly told him to 
keep quiet, that he would call on him when he wanted him 
to answer. This so crushed the young man that from that 
day on he occupied a rear seat and never spoke unless 
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pressed. Despite our very friendly and democratic rela. 
tionship, all efforts to draw him into class discussions were 
futile. His written work was excellent and he wished to 
enter into the discussions, but he was unable to forget this 
unhappy experience and bring himself to the point of par. 
ticipating in class discussions. 


These two last cases are representative of those ex. 
periences that have never been adequately met. Although 
the former has developed whistling as a compensation, he 
continues to place himself in secretly desired situations 
which conceal his extreme sensitivity. The latter has de. 
veloped a shut-in type of personality and an unwholesome 
attitude towards university life. 


A person’s life may not only be colored by the working 
of a secret control resulting from his own experience, but 
the emotionalized elements of experiences may be trans. 
ferred from person to person through suggestion and con- 
stant colorful repetition. The small child thus becomes 
subject to overwhelming fears of his parents, grandparents, 
nervous old maid aunts, and ignorant Negro nurses. 


Case 168. An investigation of the cause of a small 
child’s terror-stricken behavior during storms revealed the 
fact that during electric storms the nurse, an ignorant re- 
ligious fanatic, would moan and wail over the possibility 
of the world’s coming to an end. While experiences are in 
themselves not transferable, a person whose own experi 
ence or series of experiences are governed by some such 
emotions as fear or rage may succeed in attaching the same 
emotional reaction to experiences of his associates. 


This study has revealed secret terrorizing fears of 
Indians, Gypsies, Mexicans, Negroes, snakes, dogs, cats, 
mice, spiders, dead chicks, feathers; and of earthquakes, 
and other natural phenomena, all of which have never in 
themselves functioned unpleasantly in an initiatory experi- 
ence. 
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We are naturally interested in what effect these secret 
controls have on socialization—the entering, maintenance, 
and severance of a person’s group relationships. Secret 
controls affect socialization by isolating their subjects from 
some groups and restricting their associations in others, 
thereby limiting their altitudinal fluidities. 

The little kindergarten boy cries because he is placed 
beside a Mexican child, the representative of a race, one 
of whose members killed the boy’s father. The tall girl, 
aware of her height, “before accepting ‘dates’ with boys 
always wants to know how tall they are; accordingly she 
has been known to refuse them if she learns that they are 
somewhat short.’’ If the secret controls lying at the root 
of aversions and affinities were uncovered and disentangled, 
many negative and positive reactions which cause much 
neighborly and gossipy speculation would be explained. As 
in one instance a very obese wife known in her girlhood 
days as “Fatty,” and a very slender husband, known in his 
boyhood days as “Skinny,’”’ genuinely admire each other’s 
personal appearance. Group attachments are, therefore, 
partially determined by the individual controls in operation. 

Secret controls are also somewhat determinative of the 
groups which one isolates. The young lady teacher whose toe 
is deformed as a result of a childhood accident, is extreme- 
ly fond of water, but never goes swimming unless she can 
dress in private and wear shoes while swimming, for fear 
some one may see the “parrot-bill toe.” Or the man whose 
brother was drowned, foregoes ‘‘many outing trips because 
I do not care to join others in boating or swimming, because 
the sight of water, especially if muddy or swift flowing, 
has been most terrifying to me. Even when crossing 
San Francisco Bay on a ferry boat I can never bear to re- 
main on deck but sit in a stuffy cabin rather than look 
across its muddy waters.”’ 
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The older boy, handicapped by lameness and sensitive to 
the taunts of boys his own age, selects as companions boys 
much younger and goes ‘‘to an unfrequented spot on the 
schog! ground and catches ball.” In this way he can retain 
his self equality or even superiority in group relationships, 


Ofttimes the more beautiful of two sisters receives the 
more handsome clothing and more training in social graces; 
while the less beautiful one takes it for granted that her 
relation to her sister is one of subordination. In this sisterly 
adjustment each reacts to the other in the role of super. 
ordination and subordination. As the superordinated sis- 
ter continues to receive greater solicitude and interest from 
the family, and as she becomes accustomed to receiving 
special favors and to annex the most promising friends, 
the equilibrium of reciprocal relationships between her and 
her sister is destroyed. Each, in meeting the situations 
that arise, react more and more to the part she believes as- 
signed her. 


One’s position in a group is often decidedly shifted 
through some secret control that has crept in. “One day 
while our history teacher was explaining a map, some boy 
in the rear exclaimed: ‘I can’t see for Tom’s head is in my 
way. This remark brought a roar of laughter from the 
class, and for the first time we noticed that Tom did have 
avery large head. After this it was not uncommon to hear 
Tom referred to as ‘big-headed Tom.’ Soon it was noticed 
that Tom occupied the rear seat and not the front one as 
before. 


“Prior to this circumstance he was active in school ath- 
letics and had a high scholarly standing. Afterwards he 
dropped his activities one by one and showed signs of re- 
lief when alone. 


In brief, secret controls account for many unwarranted 
prejudices, morbid fears, unfortunate self-ratings, and 
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sometimes insanity. They partially determine one’s later- 
al and altitudinal mobility and fluidity by becoming a se- 
lective factor in the choice of companionships and group 
memberships, and by shifting or otherwise conditioning 
the depth of these group interactions. 











EDUCATION IN SOVIET ARMENIA 
GeorcE M. WILcox 


II 
THE COMPLEX METHOD OF TEACHING 


Particular interest is found in the complex method of 
teaching which is used in all of the elementary schools in 
Armenia and will be extended to the trade and agricul 
tural schools as soon as instruction material can be pre. 
pared. It was started first in Moscow in 1923 and was 
introduced by the wife of Lenine who was a famous edu 
cator. A conference of educational officials was held in 
Moscow in 1923 and was attended. by:-high officials of 
the Armenian Commissariat of Education. The complex 
method was adopted by Armenia in 1924, but it was found 
that the complexes were too difficult and that the teachers 
were not prepared to use the new method. A new system 
of complexes was worked out during the summer of 1926 
by officials of the Commissariat of Education. They were 
submitted to teachers’ councils in all parts of Armenia for 
suggestions and were then revised and published for use 
throughout Armenia. 


Each complex is developed in three columns of which 
the headings are “‘ Nature and Nature Aspects,” “ Labor 
Aspects,” and ‘‘ Social Aspects.”” The development of the 
complex starts with the central column—‘ Labor Aspects.” 
The children do the work related to the complex if it is 
suited to their abilities. If not, they merely learn some- 
thing about the process. From ‘“ Labor Aspects ”’ in the 
central column, the school work proceeds to “‘ Nature As 
pects” in the left column, and then to “Social Aspects” 
in the right column. 

The “ Winter Complex” of the first school year may 
be taken as an illustration. 
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Labor Aspects. Life and labor in winter time; work of the school 
in winter; heating homes; work in connection with hygiene of the 
classroom—ventilation as an example; games in the open air under 
the direction of the teacher; cleaning snow from about the school; 
organization of morning and evening social gatherings; program of 
what children are to carry out in their own homes in such matters 
as hygiene; agriculture—looking after animals in winter. 


Nature Aspects. Observation of snow; making an elementary day- 
book on nature; studying winter winds; noting the warmest and the 
coldest days; noting the position of the sun; cloudy and clear days; 
observation of water in rivers, streams, and wells; where ice forms; 
plants in winter; buds on trees; clearing away snow from plants to 
observe their condition; what birds and animals remain; observe tracks 
of animals in the snow; excursions; pictures of winter scenes in other 
countries. In keeping their diaries the children make sketches of win- 
ter scenes about them. 


Social Aspects. Winter time in the home; what each member of the 
family does; winter evenings in the home; tales of people who have 
visited towns; who of the family go to town in winter; what is sold 
and what purchased’ economic ties betwen the city laborer and the 
peasant; rich and pvor families in the village; who does the work in 
those families; hired labor in the more wealthy families. 


The general subject of the complexes in the four years 
of the elementary school and some of the subtopics follow. 
In the first three years they are developed by seasons, the 
“Fall Complex,” the ‘‘ Winter Complex,” and the “ Spring 
Complex.” 


First Year: Family Life and the School. 
1. The child’s first day in school. 
2. The health of the child in the school and its relation to the home. 


Second Year: The Village and Its Relation to the Family. 
Third Year: Armenia as a Whole. 


1. Our village and its surroundings. 
2. Our district and our cities. 
3. Our country—its relations to Transcaucasia and the Soviet Union. 


Fourth Year: General Relations. 

1. Man in relation to hygiene, physiology, and social relations; or- 
ganization of various social agencies—drug stores, hospitals, the 
Department of Health. 

2. What the October Revolution has given to the peasant—freedom, 
use of land; political subjects; what the Revolution has given 
to the Armenian nation and to the other nations in the Soviet 
Union. 

3. The Soviet Union. 

4. The world as a whole; continents; countries; economic and other 
ties between countries. 
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In developing a complex, each topic is always referred 
back to the village. The emphasis given to the dissemina. 
tion of health information is noteworthy. It should be 
mentioned also that education in national economics is part 
of the function of the educational system. In rural places 
particularly, if there is some information that needs to be 
disseminated, it is done through the schools. 

How does the complex method of teaching compare 
with the project method in its application of the laws of 
learning? A project has been defined as a “ whole. 
hearted, purposeful activity carried to completion in its 
natural environment.”’ Although the complex provides for 
experiences related to the familiar home and village en 
vironment of the child, it does not ensure provision for 
whole-hearted, purposeful activity. It is developed more 
formally, following a printed course and carrying through 
first the activities related to the labor aspects of the com- 
plex and then making applications to the nature and social 
aspects. The complex does provide, however, for the child 
to have wholesome experiences in a natural setting. Al- 
though there is no assurance that the teacher gives much 
attention to the acceptance by the child of the activities 
as his own purpose, the natural life situations which the 
complex develops are likely to be interesting to the child 
and to be carried through with more enthusiasm than was 
common when instruction was divided into several com- 
partments. There is reason to believe that the complex 
frequently provides situations suitable for the favorable 
operation of the ‘“‘ Law of Readiness.” As the child ob- 
serves with satisfaction the relation of his school activities 
to the home and village situations, as when he is engaged 
in the labor aspects of a health complex, the ‘‘ Law of 
Effect’ will also operate favorably for the accomplish 
ment of the school objectives. It is more doubtful whether 
there is regularly enough repetition, drill, and review to 
provide for the favorable operation of the ‘‘ Law of Ex 
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ercise.” In general, then, it may be stated that the com- 
plex is a step in advance of the method of teaching by 
distinct subjects in that it provides more readily for natural 
life situations, but that it does not go so far as the project 
in making use of the laws of learning. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF SCHOOLS 


A discussion of education in Armenia would be entirely 
inadequate without a fuller statement of the work of Near 
East Relief in that war-devastated country. The com- 
paratively rapid rise of the southern Caucasus region from 
the desolation caused by the repeated passage of hostile 
armies and the influx of large numbers of destitute refugees 
to its present state of agricultural and industrial activity 
can be traced largely to the effects of a vast American 
philanthropy. The early stage of the work was emergency 
life saving. Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
were rescued from starvation and disease by the distri- 
bution of shiploads of food and the work of great hospitals 
and an extensive public-health program. To avoid pauper- 
izing the people, they were required to labor in so far as 
their physical condition warranted in return for rations of 
corn grits and flour. The labor was expended on road 
construction, building reconstruction, and other public- 
service enterprises. At the same time thousands of orphan 
children were gathered into institutions which were at first 
merely vast hospitals. Bullock carts went out every morn- 
ing through the streets and country lanes and returned 
loaded with emaciated children, many of whom had been 
living for days on grass, leaves, and even clay, as the 
distended condition of their abdomens evidenced. Some- 
times when the carts reached the hospital gates with their 
pathetic cargoes, it was found that death had won the 
race and two or three of the children were beyond the 
pangs of suffering. At one time the death rate in the hos- 
pitals, in which thousands of children were being cared 
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for, reached the appalling figure of three hundred per 
week in spite of the unremitting efforts of American physi. 
cians and nurses. Under such conditions little thought 
could be given to educational developments. It is hard to 
believe now as one watches the thousands of healthy, ro. 
bust, and happy youngsters in Near East Relief classrooms, 
workshops or homemaking groups, or on the playgrounds, 
or working out agricultural projects on individual plots of 
land, that they have been through the horrors of those 
early days. But after all, they represent the survival of 
the fittest and hardiest, and in many cases of the brightest 
as well. 

Without attempting to trace the development of the 
Near East Relief educational system since the early days 
of emergency relief, some of its present outstanding con- 
tributions to education in Armenia will be briefly outlined. 
The orphanage schools are organized as kindergarten, 
elementary school of four years, lower vocational school 
of three years, and the three-year higher vocational school. 
All children of suitable ages attend the kindergarten and 
elementary schools. Differentiation begins with the lower 
vocational schools. According to American standards this 
seems to be an early age to begin specific vocational train- 
ing, but it must be remembered that the children in these 
schools are orphans and that it is the policy of the organ- 
ization to place them out in self-support not later than 
the age of sixteen. Throughout the Near East economic 
conditions are such that even able-bodied men frequently 
find it difficult to secure employment and it would be hope- 
less for the youth graduating from the orphanage schools 
to earn a living unless they were well trained vocationally 
This need has led to one of the greatest contributions of 
Near East Relief to education in the countries in which it 
operates; namely, its emphasis on vocational education and 
its development of efficient vocational schools and trade 
courses suited to the countries in which the children will 
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live. These schools and courses have furnished a model 
that has already affected noticeably other school systems 
in the Near East which have, heretofore, in common with 
schools in other parts of the world, given far too much 
emphasis comparatively to general education. 


The lower vocational schools consist of the Industrial 
School, the Agricultural School, and the Homemaking 
School. In the Industrial School, considerable progress has 
been made in the construction of trade courses on the unit 
operation method, based on the analysis of trades as prac- 
tied in Armenia. The first step was to list the various 
skills employed by a master tradesman and the facts or 
“trade secrets’ that he must know in order to carry out 
the work of his trade. Next a list was made of the jobs 
or projects that would give practice in some of the skills 
and would require the student to master the facts involved. 
The jobs selected were of varying degrees of difficulty and 
would result in articles that were needed in the orphanages 
or could be readily sold. The third step was to write down 
the instructions which the trade teacher would give a boy 
to enable him to carry out the manual operations and to 
learn the “trade secrets”? involved. Finally, an exhibit 
case was set up in each shop in which was placed the best 
of the articles produced by the boys in carrying out the 
jobs. This series of articles was to be used by the boys 
who entered the course later as a sample of the projects 
from which they could select. It was to be added to from 
time to time whenever a demand was found for other 
articles. When a boy produced a better piece of work 
than the one found in the exhibit case, his handiwork occu- 
pied the place of honor. The construction of courses based 
on this plan is under way for tailoring, shoemaking, tin- 
smithing, woodworking, and locksmithing. After the unit 
instruction sheets in mimeograph form have been tried 


1The plan is similar to that described in R. W. Selvidge: How to Teach a Trade, 
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out in the trade school for a year, it is planned to print 
them and make them available for general use in Armenia. 
The agricultural training carried on in Near East Relief 
schools in Armenia is one of the most important develop. 
ments in all its extensive activities. The Armenian Goy- 
ernment turned over to the relief organization a vast ranch 
at Karakala with both upland grazing ranges and lowland 
hay fields. For several years courses in dairy management, 
cheese making, and related branches were taught to about 
one hundred selected boys, many of whom have graduated 
and have used their knowledge and experience in modern 
methods of animal husbandry to improve and enrich widely 
scattered parts of rural Armenia. Blooded bulls have been 
imported from Switzerland and the United States and 
some of their progeny have been given to groups of gradu- 
ated orphan boys, to become the head of their dairy herds. 
In addition to the Karakala project, a general agricultural 
school with nearly a thousand boys and girls was carried 
on at Stepanavan. Agricultural experts who have been sent 
from America have made an extensive survey of rural con- 
ditions and needs, and have organized the courses of study. 
Textbooks have been written with instruction especially 
suited to conditions in Transcaucasia. With the concen- 
tration of Near East Relief activities which took place in 
1926, the great ranch at Karakala was returned to the 
Government and the dairy herd was transported to the 
orphanage school at Polygon near Leninakan. Develop- 
ments in agricultural education are continuing there under 
the direction of an American expert. The importance of 
these activities, not only in the practical education suited 
to the needs of the country which they have given to hun- 
dreds of orphan youth, but also to the general develop- 
ment of the country, can hardly be overemphasized. 
Courses in the Homemaking School are being worked 
out similarly to those in the Industrial School mentioned 
above; they are based on an analysis of skills and facts 
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needed for successful practice of homemaking in Armenia. 
The aim has been to train the children above the common 
practice of the country by introducing scientific knowledge 
on matters of hygiene, sanitation, food selection, care of 
children, and other aspects of homemaking, but to avoid 
over-training the children in such a way as to make them 
il adapted for happy living in the environment to which 
they will go when they leave the orphanage schools. Much 
emphasis is placed on practical work and a half of each 
school day is spent in homemaking work in the orphanage 
home. Groups of the older girls who are about ready to 
graduate from the orphanage school spend three months 
living in the “‘ Model Village’ where they take complete 
care of themselves under the direction of a homemaking 
teacher, going to the orphanage only for school and for 
health inspection in the hospital. In addition to all the 
elements of homemaking, these girls have practical experi- 
ence and instruction in the care of cows and calves, sheep, 
hogs and poultry, and in milking, care of milk, and cheese 
making. 

The higher vocational schools are the Teacher Training 
School, the Edith Winchester School for Nurses, Industrial 
Teacher Training, Agricultural Teacher Training, Phy- 
sical Education Teacher Training, and the Secretarial 
Courses. There are no general secondary schools, only 
vocational schools. Highly selected children who have 
passed through the lower vocational schools are chosen for 
these courses. The selection of these children is on the 
basis of school work, vocational aptitude, social efficiency 
as shown in the orphanage home, health, and a personal 
interview. The demand for graduates of these schools 
far exceeds the supply. Over 160 have graduated from 
the teacher-training courses and are working all over 
Armenia to improve educational opportunities. Some of 
them have attained the position of head teacher in rural 
schools. The Edith Winchester School for Nurses is the 
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only institution of the kind in Armenia. Its graduates are 
serving in hospitals and as public-health nurses in many parts 
of the country. The Government is highly appreciative of 
the training they have received and of the splendid service 
they are rendering in the improvement of health and sani. 
tary conditions. 

In parts of northern Russia where war orphans were left 
to shift for themselves, one finds the gangs of “ Bespor. 
zorni,” the wolfish children who range from town to town, 
a menace to the present and future welfare of the country. 
In contrast, the traveler finds in many parts of Armenia 
(and in fact throughout the Near East) boys and girls, 
young men and women, who have graduated from Near 
East Relief orphanage schools and are taking a normal, 
healthy part in community life. The standards of useful, 
codperative work, cleanliness, personal hygiene, sanitation, 
and moral character, which have become a part of them- 
selves because of the atmosphere in which they have 
grown up, are a leavening influence in their communities. 
The great investment which America has made through 
the Near East Relief has not only saved the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people (estimated at well over one 
and a half million); of possibly even greater importance 
for the peace and progress of that part of the world are the 
sending out of these thousands of orphan graduates imbued 
with the desire to serve their communities as an expresssion 
of their appreciation for what has been done for them; 
the system of vocational education which it has set up and 
which has become a model for other educational systems; 
and its very practical application of international good will. 





































RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


EprrortaL Note: It is designed to make this department a clearing ; 
nl house for (1) information about current research projects of interest . 
in educational sociology and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. Readers are urged to report pro- 

































ft jects and suggestions as to methods of research. This department de- 

T= sires to encourage and stimulate cooperation in research. 

m SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN FAMILIAL LAW 

# The research in familial law being carried on under the | 
; auspices of the Columbia Law School by Professors Albert 
- Jacobs of the law faculty and Robert Angell of the sociology 
Tl department, University of Michigan, and three assistants 
, is an attempt to bring the legal rules in regard to the family 


. under the scrutiny of the findings of the social sciences, es- 

pecially sociology. All accumalated evidence with respect 
to family life will be organized, with the aim of making a 
critique of the law wherever possible. Where sufficient 
evidence is not now available, an attempt will be made to 
point the way to further research. Intensive, original re- 
, search is contemplated in this study in only one small area 
| of family law. An advisory committee of experts in this 
field has been organized. 

This research project in the field of familial law is an- 
other indication of the general tendency to apply sociologi- 
cal techniques and points of view to related fields where 
sociological facts have an important bearing upon practical ' 
procedures. This is the task of educational sociology, 
which gives sociology an opportunity to be of service in the 
field of education by applying sociological methods and 
carrying on educational research from the sociological 
point of view. 





CHARACTER EDUCATION IN DETROIT 
The first report of the Detroit Committee on Character 
Education which describes the 1925 experiment in this field 
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has been published by the authority of the Board of Educa. 
tion of the City of Detroit. 


RESEARCH ON DEVELOPMENTAL AGE? 


“Developmental age” (DA) is defined as the maturity 
of a child as shown by his reactions in play, his reactions 
to his fellows, and his general maturity of personality, 
Thus we say that the girl who plays with dolls has a lower 
DA than the girl who enjoys social dancing even though 
both may have the same birthday age. 

To study this variable two techniques are being used: 
(1) An objective paper-and-pencil test has been developed 
and has been validated by a rating scale constructed for that 
purpose; both the test and the rating scale have satisfactory 
reliabilities and validities for the purpose of research; (2) 
a number of case studies are being made of normal boys at 
different age levels to determine the characteristics of 
children at these ages. . 

Certain data have been discovered in the course of this 
investigation tending to show that DA is related to physi- 
cal factors and is relatively independent of MA (mental 
age) after CA (chronological age) is partialed out. 


THE OHIO SOCIOLOGIST 
Items of interest to educational sociologists are pub- 
lished from time to time in the bulletin of the Ohio Sociol- 
ogical Society, known as the Ohio Sociologist, published at 
Ohio State University. Mr. F. G. Detweiler, professor 
of sociology and dean of Denison University is president 


of the Society . 





SoctAL REsEARCH UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 
The Commonwealth Fund which was organized in 1918 
as a general philanthropic foundation now has an endow- 


1 This research is being conducted by Dr. Paul Hanley Furfey at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 
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ment of over $28,000,000 with an income last year of 
$2,129,748. Last year $1,100,000 was spent to improve the 
physical and mental health of American children. Demon- 
strations of health work are being carried on in Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, Athens, Georgia, and Marion County, 
Oregon. A five-year program has been completed in Fargo, 
North Dakota. The appropriations of the fund last year 
for the development of child-guidance clinics, visiting-teach- 
er work in the public schools, and allied projects in the field 
of mental hygiene amounted to $697,000. 

The fund’s demonstrations which extended over a five- 
year period ending June, 1927, have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of community clinics for the study and treatment 
of children’s behavior problems in Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Dallas, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and Pasadena, California. 
Visiting teacher work has been organized in the public- 
school system of fifty-eight communities located in thirty- 
two different States as the result of three-year demonstra- 
tions in this field. As a result of the Fund’s mental-hygiene 
program, the Institute for Child Guidance was established 
in New York City under the direction of Dr. Lawson G. 
Lowrey. This institute is fully equipped for research as 
well as for treatment of problem children. Its fellowships 
are administered by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles and Methods of Junior High School Mathe. 
matics, by J. HERBERT BLACKHURST, Drake Univer. 
sity. The Century Company, 1928. 347 pages. 


The author states that the book is the result of several years of effort 
to give to students in special-methods classes in junior-high-school math. 
ematics such experience as will best prepare them for classroom teach. 
ing. The emphasis is placed upon junior-high-school mathematics and 
not upon the subject as a whole. The ultimate educational goals are 
not neglected, but the book is devoted very largely to a practical consid. 
eration of the content of the junior-high-school mathematics curricy- 
lum. It is recognized that the work in mathematics of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth years needs to be further reorganized, and that this 
book, therefore, is not the last word on the subject. 

In the first chapter the author divides the ultimate aims in education 
into three classes—those leading to (1) economic efficiency, (2) civic- 
social efficiency, and (3) cultural efficiency. The problem of determining 
the values of junior-high-school mathematics then becomes one of 
determining the extent to which mathematics at this level will fit the 
individual to function effectively along these lines. In other words, 
how will the study of mathematics aid in developing these economic, 
civic-social, cultural ends? A convincing argument is set forth. 

Geometry of the junior-high-school period is presented, and the pre- 
vailing opinions given. Intuitive geometry should come first and precede 
demonstrative geometry. The values of algebra to the student are 
largely indirect. Habits, abilities, and attitudes are undoubtedly devel- 
oped, and thus a disciplinary and cultural value is present. Algebra 
presents an opportunity for rigid thinking in the abstract—hence its 
value. ; 

In the chapter on “ Transfer of Training” the best present-day 
thought seems to be accepted. ‘Training does transfer from the school- 
room situations to life situations providing the ability is present to 
recognize known elements and to see relationships. 

The author believes that mathematics in the junior high school can 
be most effectively taught in units, and that the further reorganization 
should proceed along such lines. Regarding drill procedure, care must 
be taken first to determine the most desirable procedure. Drill periods 
should be short and intense and repeated at spaced intervals, also drills 
should be motivated as much as possible. Some exercises for drill are 
given. 

Chapter IX is devoted to a presentation of the project method and 4 
number of projects listed. If these are well thought out and planned 
they should be most valuable. 
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Book Reviews 





The final chapter—Chapter X—on “Testing the Results of Teaching 
Mathematics” is rich with suggestions. The preparation of the exam- 
ination questions is important and the teacher must know clearly the 
object of her testing. ‘The “standards” should be known by both 
teacher and pupils and full use made of the standardized tests. 

Joun A. Entz 


Handbook of Rural Social Resources, edited by BENSON Y. 
Lanpis. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1928. 226 pages. 


The 1928 Handbook of Rural Social Resources, the second in the 
series, is a most valuable document, presenting new developments and 
supplementary data. It is well written, concise, and, in spite of the fact 
that it is the composite work of fifteen experts, is remarkably well co- 
ordinated. It well illustrates the fact that one cannot write about one 
segment of social life without throwing light on the functioning and 
organization of the whole structure. The book is a real contribution 
to the general as well as to the specific field. 

The major portion of the book, Part I, deals in analyses and inter- 
pretations of more recent developments in rural life. It starts with 
the consideration of two fundamentals, population and the standard of 
living. One might wish that more than twenty-six pages had been 
devoted to these subjects perhaps at the expense of the third chapter 
which deals with the development of rural art. The chapters imme- 
diately following are more institutional in nature dealing with education, 
rural social work, the work of the church with separate treatments of 
that of the Catholics and the Protestants, recreation, the organization 
of women and legislation. Part I concludes with an analysis of the 
more definitely economic aspects of the problem. Cooperative market- 
ing, farm credit, farm taxation, and agricultural production, prices and 
income are discussed with a final statement of some European agricul- 
tural policies. 

This first portion of the book presents the major rural social problems 
in a scholarly and unimpassioned manner, well backed with data. 

Part II devotes fifty-six pages to a catalogue of what is being done 
about these problems. Some thirty-three agencies, direct and affiliated, 
public and private, are listed. Each is described on the basis of organ- 
ization, purpose, service rendered, methods, territory covered, publica- 
tions, officers, headquarters, et cetera. While Part II does not make 
particularly thrilling reading it makes a very important bit of informa- 
tion remarkably accessible. 


C. G. Drrrmer 
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The New Criminology, by Max T. SCHLAPP and Epwargp 
SmiTtH. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1928. 


The New Criminology is based upon the late Dr. Schlapp’s long 
experience as clinical neurologist at the New York Post-Graduate Hos. 
pital and at the New York Children’s Court. Dr. Schlapp enjoyed an 
enviable reputation as a successful practitioner. He was frequently 
called into the criminal courts to give expert testimony. Because of his 
reputation and success his observations upon criminal behavior deserve a 
careful hearing. 


Dr. Schlapp stands squarely on the proposition that antisocial and 
criminal behavior is the result of disordered physiological processes. “If 
it can be shown that criminality is in fact the result of biological causes, 
that infants come into the world predestined to antisocial conduct by 
flaws in their mental and nervous makeup, then the sociological treat- 
ment of the trouble is at once rendered absurd . . . This is, in fact, the 
prospect that confronts us, for crminals are born into the world with 
their destiny largely determined . . .” This destiny is not determined 
by heredity, however, but by imbalances of the endocrine glands pro- 
duced by similar imbalances in the mother during the period of gestation. 
Glandular imbalance results in disorders of emotion. From the ranks 
of the emotionally disordered come our criminals. Dr. Schlapp buttresses 
his thesis with a wealth of interesting case material demonstrating the 
influence of glandular imbalance on behavior, and the remarkable 
changes in personality that follow upon glandular treatment. 


The reviewer does not call into question the amply established fact 
that glandular disturbances give rise to marked disorders of behavior. 
But to reverse the proposition, as Dr. Schlapp does, and to maintain 
that all disordered behavior is the product of glandular imbalance, is 
another matter. The psychologist will object that the processes involved 
in forming useful and disserviceable habits are identical, and that the 
presence of antisocial habits in a child or adult does not of necessity 
imply a disordered physiological state. The experiments of Watson and 
several of the cases of Wooley indicate that emotional disturbance may 
result from unfortunate conditioning (that this unfortunate condition- 
ing may give rise after a time to glandular imbalance is beside the point). 
The sociologist will observe that habits which prove serviceable in ad- 
justing in a given group (family or community) may involve the indi- 
vidual in conflicts (antisocial behavior) when carried over into another 
group; or that the person may be participating in two groups (an immi- 
grant family and an American school) which define a situation in dia- 
metrically opposite ways. Thrasher’s The Gang affords much inter- 
esting material showing how the quite normal play activities of the boy, 
expressing themselves in the physical environment of the slum, bring 
the boy into conflict with the law. Shaw has shown the role neighbor- 
hood tradition plays in setting the delinquent attitude. 
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The experience of the clinic often warps our conceptions of behavior. 
One suspects that Dr. Schlapp’s contacts were predominantly with cases 
referred to him, as an endocrinologist, because the question of glandular 
disease had already been raised. However this may be, The New 
Criminology is a thought-provoking book, and one of the best presenta- 
| tions of the point of view of the endocrinologist that has appeared. 
Harvey ZorBAUGH 


Mental Tests in Clinical Practice, by F. L. Wetts. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: The World Book Company, 1927. 


x + 315 pages. 


Aptitude Testing, by CLARK L. Hutt. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son: The World Book Company, 1928. xiv + 535 
pages. 

Measurements of Intelligence by Drawings, by FLORENCE 
L. GoopENouGH. Yonkers-on-Hudson: The World 
Book Company, 1926. xi-+ 177 pages. 


Mental Tests in Clinical Practice is an introductory manual on the 
selection and interpretation of tests as aids to individual diagnosis. 
The author writes from a broad experience as chief of the Psychological 
Laboratory at the Boston Psychopathic. Hospital. There are chapters 
on the scope and procedure, office methods, and general examination 
methods of the clinic. The use and interpretation of intelligence scales 
and of performance tests is critically discussed. A particularly interest- 
ing chapter is that on the Free Association Experiment, where the 
accumulated results of recent clinical experience are for the first time 
adequately summarized. An excellent bibliography brings together all 
the significant literature on testing and clinical practice that has ap- 
peared since 1918. It is one thing to have a flawless technique in admin- 
istering tests, another to be able to interpret test results; it is one thing 
to be able to interpret group tests, another to be able to interpret indi- 
vidual tests in clinical diagnosis. Mental Tests in Clinical Practice will 
prove of great aid to psychometricians in the intelligent interpretation 
of the results of individual tests. 

Aptitude Testing deals with the construction of tests, assembly of 
test batteries, and diagnosis of original nature traits which correlate 
with success or failure in the more important type occupations. ‘The 
first part of the book deals with the nature of aptitude differences, 
anatomical and other signs of aptitude, the construction of tests for 
aptitude, and varieties of tests now in use for testing aptitude. The 
second part of the book describes methods for the analysis of occupa- 
tional behavior, the experimental assembly of test batteries, and the 
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prediction of individual aptitude for type occupations. Conversion tables 
and a comprehensive bibliography are appended. Dr. Hull’s book jg 
unquestionably one of the best that has appeared in the field of vocational 
psychology. 

Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings is the account of the exper. 
imental construction of a performance test for general intelligence 
based solely on the subject’s ability to draw “a man.” The drawing js 
scored on 51 quite objective criteria, such as “hair shown,” “ two 
articles of clothing nontransparent,” etc. The average correlation with 
Stanford-Binet mental age is .763 for ages 4 to 12 taken separately, 
Scores are influenced by special coaching in drawing the human figure; 
but are unaffected by the art instruction ordinarily given in the primary 
grades. Artistic ability appears to be a negligible factor at these ages 
so far as influencing the score is concerned. While the test can hardly 
be said to be adequately standardized, it deserves the attention of 
clinicians and is distinctly worth experimenting with. ‘Tentative experi- 
ments indicate the possibility of using the test to throw light on children’s 
neuroses. 

These three volumes are a distinct contribution to the excellent series 
of monographs on measurement and adjustment which the World Book 
Company is publishing under the editorship of Lewis M. Terman. 
Harvey W. ZorsaucH 


How to Make the Periodic Health Examination, by Fisk 
and Crawrorp. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1927. 


College Textbook of Hygiene, by SMILEY and GouLp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 


Personal Hygiene, by A. GERTRUDE JAcoB. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1928. 


Learning Exercises in Food and Nutrition, by ANNA BELLE 
RoBINSON and FioreNce M. Kino. New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1928. 


Probably no field of endeavor is witnessing more activity than the 
field of health and health education. This is true not only of courses 
in universities, newspaper and magazine discussion, but also in the 
number of books that come from the press. Dr. Fisk, who is one of 
the authors of a new book on The Periodic Health Examination, has 
contributed widely and among his contributions are two books whose 
sales have run into the thousands. In this recent book the authors 
have presented a body of data which might stagger the layman but is 
an invaluable contribution to the movement in favor of universal periodic 
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health examination. The real difficulty in making the periodic health 
examination is the unfamiliarity of physicians with the technique of such 
an examination. There is no longer a need for unfamiliarity with such 
an examination or its significance. 

A second book entitled College Textbook of Hygiene serves another 
purpose. It is designed to provide the college teacher with a handbook 
for courses in hygiene and covers the topics usually included in the con- 
yentional text of physiology and hygiene. It may be said that the book 
is well written and includes rather adequate discussion of the newer 
scientific development in its field. 

A totally different book is that by Miss Jacob on Personal Hygiene 
adapted to the use of high schools. Miss Jacob has grasped the real 
significance of the modern movement in health education and has em- 
phasized personal practices in hygiene. The book covers the more 
important factors in personal hygiene and is written so as to appeal to 
students of high-school age. Such a book is bound to influence the 
teaching of health in our secondary schools. 

The fourth book in this list, Learning Exercises in Food and Nutri- 
tion, is a small one, but its worth cannot be judged by its size. It 
attempts to present the recent developments in food and nutrition in 
the form of exercises, and is valuable because of its concreteness. It 
proposes to present a laboratory procedure in the preparation of foods 
and in the development of good food habits. It will serve well as a 
handbook of the teacher of home economics in her classes in nutrition. 
One of the attractive features is the choice recipes that are presented 
in the latter portion of the book which provides dishes required in the 
exercises. All of these books ought to be familiar to the person inter- 
ested in the modern problem of health education. 


Elementary Science Readers, by E. GEORGE PAYNE, HENRY 
R. Barrows, and Louis J. SCHMERBER. New York: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn, 1928. 


Books III and IV of the science series came to my desk a few days 
ago. They measure up to, yes, I think they surpass, the high grade 
of excellence incorporated in Books I and II. 

One can feel a good book. ‘The publisher has made most attractive 
books of this series. In these last two, the wide page, an attractive and 
restful type, good margins, and most excellent and skillfully chosen 
half-tone illustrations attract one to the text. 

Then the real enjoyment begins. One reads, and from the first inter- 
esting and stimulating paragraph of the third book to the last page 
of the story of “milk and science” in the fourth book, one reads for 
enjoyment and gets information. 

The authors have told the stories of our physical, chemical, and bio- 
logical world in an orderly and scientific manner. A few cold facts, 
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but always related to the needs and experiences of the young reader, 
Processes are described in a manner that the writer of a textbook of 
chemistry, physics, and other sciences might well employ. The stories 
revolve about the present-day boy and girl, they tell him just the thing 
he has wanted to know, in the way he likes to learn it. He reads fo, 
himself, either the story of the first balloon and how it evolved into g 
Zeppelin like that which sailed from Germany to start a regular pas. 
senger service. The story of the Health Heroes, Jenner, Pasteur, 
Lister, Trudeau, and Walter Reed are thrilling exploits of real liye 
men who seem to live and breathe right through the pages. And most 
of all, the better world they left after their work is a challenge to the 
reader and is bound to produce an emotional response. 

The Science Readers are going to fill a long-felt need. Our present. 
day educators agree that there must be more science. In the grades, 
it must be of an exploratory nature. Elementary Science Readers are 
not only an excellent contribution in well-organized supplementary 
reading, but Books III and IV also are most excellent basal texts for 
a modern course in elementary science. 

There is a wealth of material offered and no end of contacts are 
made based upon the pupil’s experiences in geography, civics, and history, 
Each story is told as a separate unit, each teaches a lesson, each has a 
purpose. 

The authors have made a real contribution in the Science Readers. 
They have presented the facts of science in an attractive form, without 
burdening the pupil with a technical vocabulary. I predict that these 
readers will create a desire for more reading in science and I am cer- 
tain that those who read are going to change both social and personal 
habits. 

Even you will grow interested, excited, and will read from cover to 
cover as I did. If you have a young boy or girl in your home, you will 
have to struggle to get the books from the young people. That is the 
best endorsement of the Elementary Science Readers. 

Frank M. WHEAT 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The uniting of two of America’s best-known educational magazines 
took effect when the Educational Review, recently acquired by Double- 
day, Doran and Company, was combined with School and Society. ‘The 
magazine will be published weekly throughout the year under the 
editorship of J. McKeen Cattell, collaborator of William McAndrew, 
formerly principal of the Washington Irving High School and associate 
superintendent of New York City schools, later superintendent of 
schools in Chicago. The Educational Review was established in 1891 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, now president of Columbia University. 
It was run under his editorial direction for 29 years; under Frank C. 
Graves, former dean of the School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, New York State Commissioner of Education, for four years, 
after which time William McAndrew, at the time superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, became the editor. 

Miss Olive M. Jones, principal of Public School 120, Manhattan, 
and former president of the National Education Association, who ex- 
pects to retire on February 1, 1929, to assume the educational director- 
ship of Calvary Episcopal Church, New York, was elected president of 
the New York Academy of Public Education at the annual meeting 
held at the College of the City of New York, October 25. 

Dr. E. E. Lindsay has joined the staff of the School of Education of 
the University of Pittsburgh. He came to Pittsburgh from Pullman, 
Washington, where he was connected with Washington State College. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo former president of the University of Washing- 
ton addressed a convocation of the students of the School of Education 
of New York University, November 24. This meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Pi Lambda Theta Society of the institution. 

Professor Franklin W. Johnson of the department of secondary 
education of Teachers College has been elected and has accepted the 
presidency of Colby College at Waterville, Maine, beginning his duties 
in September, 1929, 

Professor Arvil §. Barr of the School of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin has recently taken over the editorship of the Journal of 
Educational Research. We, of the editorial staff of this journal extend 
our hearty greetings to Editor Barr in his new activity. 

The Section on Educational Sociology of the American Sociological 
Society enjoyed the following program at the Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting of the Society at Chicago, December 26-29 (1928). This sec- 
tion met in joint session with the National Society for the Study of 
Educational Sociology, Thursday, December 27, 10.00-12.00 a. m., Dr. 
Daniel H. Kulp, Columbia University, presiding. 

“The Rural Community as a Unit for Rural Administration,” 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University. 

Discussion by A. W. Hayes, Marshall College 

“Adaptation of Educational Administration to Rural Commun- 
ities,’ George A. Works, University of Chicago 
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Thursday Luncheon Meeting 
“Problems of Rural Education Demanding Sociological Re- 
search,” Daniel H. Kulp II, Columbia University. President’s 
Annual Address. “Some Investigations into Rural Life with 
Curriculum Implications,” Edmund D. S. Brunner, Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, New York City 


Friday Luncheon Meeting, 12.30-3.00 


Dr. David Snedden, Teachers College, reporting for the Com- 
mittee on the Objectives in Education 


CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


Miss Agnes Conklin is a psychologist of the Erasmus Hall High © 
School of Brooklyn. She holds the bachelor’s and the master’s degrees — 
from Columbia University. She is now working for her doctorate at 
New York University. 

Professor H. G. Duncan, associate professor of sociology of the | 
University of North Carolina is a native of North Carolina. He re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Wake Forest College; A.M., University 
of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; and 
the Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. Professor Duncan has held 
teaching positions at the University of Illinois, University of Southern 
California, before going to his present position. He is the author of a 
new book on Race and Population Problems. 

Mr. Aaron D. Fleshler was born in Bessarabia, then a part of Russia. © 
Since coming to the United States in 1912 he has received a Sc.B. degree 7 
from Cooper Union, and a diploma from the Jewish Teachers Seminary 
of New York City. Mr. Fleshler has been a teacher in the Jewish 
Schools for the religious education of Jewish children in different sec- | 
tions of New York City. 

Miss Olive M. Jones has been one of the prominent members and 
leaders in the National Education Association for several years, being | 
a member of various commissions, a trustee, the New York State di- 7 
rector, and the association’s president in 1923-1924. 

Professor George Mills Wilcox, head of the department of education, 
Huron College, Huron, South Dakota, was born in Foochow, China. — 
He received his A.B. at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; his | 
A.M., at the State University of Iowa; and he has continued his gradu- © 
ate study towards a doctorate at Columbia. For a number of years he © 
was director of education of the Near East Relief and in charge of the | 
orphan schools in Greece, Syria, and other Near East Countries. 





